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The Lend-Lease Flow Reaches Far-off Singapore 

















WOMEN START BUYING when you start them 
talking. So attractive shops, like Glaser’s Bakery 
of Baltimore, Md., start them saying nice things— 
with a smart colorful floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. The floor shown here is Marbelle No. 019 
with Linostrips of Black No. 27 and Chinese Red 
No. 39. Circular insets are Cadet Blue No. 29. 
Floor designed by Display Center Decorators, Balti- 
more, and installed by Floorkrafters of Baltimore. 


PLAIN « INLAID « EMBOSSED « JASPE « CORK 


You'll like their store now. It’s si 
smart!” 


“Thanks, I'll stop in on my wa; 
home.” 


And so, one woman tells another 
—and profits begin to climb. For 
the most powerful sales stimulus 
is word-of-mouth advertising. 


Why not put it to work for you 
store? Suppose you start with a 
stylish floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum, like the one shown here. 
Right away, you lift your shop, 
store, or showroom out of the com- 
monplace. You add color that stops 
the eyes of shoppers and sets off 
your merchandise attractively. You 
add comfort that cushions the foot- 
steps of customers and clerks alike. 
And you also add years of long 
wear. For Armstrong Floors are 
traffic-takers. Daily dusting and 
occasional washing and waxing are 
all the care they require. They 
never need expensive refinishing. 


Your local linoleum merchant 
will help you select an Armstrong 
Floor that will start shoppers talk- 
ing about your store. See him today 
and learn how little it costs to put 
an Armstrong Floor to work for you. 

’ 7 ? 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Help- 
ful, color illustrated book shows hou 
others are dressing up for better busi 
ness. Write for it. Sent free (outside 
U.S. A. 40¢). Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 4109 Peari 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers o/ 
cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s 
on the back. 








ARMSTRONG’S 
. LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 





TILE » ASPHALT TILE « RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 
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“Melting down” shower curtains 
to prevent disaster ai sea 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


TT? nerves of a battleship are its 
thousands of electric cables. But 
a hit sets fire to their insulation, then 
bare wires short-circuit, and the ship 
is helpless. 

Years ago B. F. Goodrich engineers 
suggested Koroseal* for electrical insu- 
lation, A synthetic developed by Good- 
tich, Koroseal is ideal for treating 
shower curtains, raincoats, tablecloths 
and dozens of other things because it 
makes them permanently waterproof, 
and resists stain, acid, sun and just 
about everything else. Goodrich knew 
Koroseal was not only an insulator 
but wouldn’t support a flame. Why 


oO 


wouldn’t it make good insulation for 
battleship cables? 

Samples were made up, tested. They 
proved the perfect answer to the navy’s 
desperate need. Since this insulation 
won't carry fire, the ship stays in action 
under conditions that formerly made it 
useless. Heavy overloading of power 
lines, inevitable in battle, injured old 
insulation but doesn’t harm Koroseal. 
Actually, this new, lighter material may 
spell the difference in battle between 
victory and disaster. 

Warships took all the Koroseal that 
Goodrich could produce. Production 
was doubled, is being doubled again, 


and still the navy needs it all. That is 
why you may not be able to get Koro- 
seal shower curtains, tablecloths and 
other articles for a while—why you 
may have to put up with substitutes 
you naturally don’t like as well. But 
when the emergency is over, or before, 
scores of things made of Koroseal will 
be back in the stores with all the 
important advantages to you which 
only this Goodrich development can 
give them. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 


Hrs 1N RUBBER 


A trade-mark of The B. F. Goodrich Ca 
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LETTERS 


Women at Vultee 


In reading your item on women in de- 
fense in the Aug. 11 issue of NEWSWEEK, 
it occurred to me that your readers might 
be interested in Vultee’s experience along 
these lines. 

In April of this year we hired about 50 
women for shopwork, purely as an experi- 
ment. Because of their finger dexterity we 
felt that girls might work out very well in 
electrical and radio subassembly opera- 
tions where small wires are attached in 
junction boxes in small spaces. At the 
same time we hired a few women to oper- 
ate sewing machines in the trim depart- 
ment, sewing fabric on control surfaces 
such as ailerons, rudders, and elevators. 

So well did the women perform their 
duties, that the project rapidly passed 
from the experimental stage to the point 
where women had become a permanent 
fixture in Vultee’s program. We have 
greatly expanded the number of women 
workers to 300 at the present time, and 
plans call for the addition of more girls, 
although we have not estimated any maxi- 
mum. 

Likewise, the range of the girls’ activi- 
ties has grown. They are now engaged in 
a series of light operations including elec- 
trical and radio subassemblies, sewing con- 




















trol surfaces, masking in the paint depart- 
ment, light drill press operation, filing and 
burring, inspection, and we have more re- 
cently placed them at work on our mecha- 
nized final assembly line. 

We have found that the women workers 
are highly efficient, learn quickly, and are 
exceptionally diligent. All the expected 
problems, which make any manufacturer 
hesitate to hire women, have proved to be 
bugaboos. 

There are no particular rules which dif- 
ferentiate the girls from men workers, ex- 
cept that we require that they wear slacks 


- to protect against the danger of dresses 


catching in machinery, and we prohibit 
the wearing of open-toed shoes. But aside 
from these very minor points, they are 
treated exactly as men workers. Their pay 
is the same as for men in comparable jobs. 
They work 40 hours per week; they join 
the union or not, as they wish; they are 
eligible for admission to the defense train- 
ing school, operated nearby. 

Our program of employing women was 
entered into because we felt that women 
had a definite part in the defense program 
just as men have. We have not replaced 
men with women, nor have we stopped 
hiring men. The men who had been doing 
the jobs now performed by women have 
graduated to more responsible or more 
skilled positions, and new male workers 
are assigned to the heavier or more skilled 
types of work which they are better quali- 
fied to handle. 

In other words, the net result of our 
program of hiring women has been entire- 
ly satisfactory, and we can endorse Mr. 
Hillman’s plea to defense industries to 
use women to a greater extent. They have 
“worked out” at Vultee. 


: W. GERARD TUTTLE 
Industrial Relations Director 


Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 





A woman worker at Vultee 
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URRICANE 
WARNING: 


A deep, slatting, thundering roar . . . houses going to pieces. . . high 
over town a big tin roof whirling like a monster bat . . . and striding 
through the crowd like a second hurricane—a tiger of a man, chin 
down, spine stiff, bare to the waist: “I’m goin’ to kill Johnny,” he 
said real soft. He was clean off and crazy, and there was a fish knife 
in his belt, and his right hand was curved on the handle of it... 

A tremendously powerful story of jealousy and violence, when two 
hurricanes—one human—hit a Gulf coast town. In this week’s Post. 


Breeze 0’ Wind, by ALEXANDER KEY 


HEADS, YOU WIN—A WIFE! It was the flip 
of a coin which of two men Lynne would marry. No 
Hollywood contract for her. No marriage could survive 
that.... The story of an actress who didn’t know Holly- 
wood could ruin a marriage even if you stayed in New 
York ... Read Heads, You Win, by Zachary Gold. 


HOW FORGERS TRAP THEMSELVES. Why can even “perfect” forger- 
ies always be detected? Read how Clark Sellers, America’s foremost forgery-sleuth, 
solved the puzzles in the cases of Bruno Hauptmann, Ruth Judd & Co. and spotted 
the forged X marks on the recent big Allis-Chalmers strike ballots. Post, page 27. 


MISS BRONSKA FOLLOWS A HUNCH. “A wave of planes came over 
London and dropped bombs. . .The missing girl wore an identification tag, but they 
haven’t found her.”. . . Miss Bronska follows a romantic hunch to find a girl given - 
up for dead. See your copy of the Post, page 22. 


ADVENTURES OF A DOGCATCHER. Imagine a 
dog pound where pooches actually scratch at the door to get 
in! That’s the Detroit dog pound, world’s biggest and best, 
which last year picked up 22,000 wandering mutts and helped 
turn them into self-respecting canine citizens. J. Bryan, III, 
gives you the facts— plus some sound advice on how to treat 
your own dog. In the new Post—now on sale. 


DOES YOUR SON CRAVE A JALOPY? Maybe you can let him have 
it—and make him pay for it!—by reading a father’s crafty doings in the story, It’s 


.| the Upkeep, by Marguerite F. Eyssen . . . ALSO serials, editorials, cartoons and 
| ROBERT CAPA’S PHOTOS OF AN AMERICAN R.A.F. PILOT’S FIRST BOMBING RAID. 


WHY PORTUGAL FEARS U.S. DEFENSE PLANS 


Why would Portugal, though anti-Nazi, fight to keep U.S. 


out of the Azores, when they let us have bases there in 

_ 1917-18? Read this penetrating portrait of Portugal’s pro- REA 
fessor-dictator, Dr. Oliveira Salazar, how he shrewdly 
keeps Portugal prosperous and neutral, and what he fears 


from America. by DEMAREE BESS 
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K carrier circuit Heing built into many miles 
of Long Distance cables. This is one of the ways we 
have of adding a lot of long circuits in a hurry to 


meet the needs of national defense. 





* LONG DISTANCE helps unite the nation 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





it 


Roosevelt and War 


Roosevelt is in a more confident, buoy- 
ant mood than in many months. But he’s 
also more dead-serious about the war. 
Signs are that he has definitely shifted 
from the everything-short-of-war view to 
the belief that some kind of active U. S. 
participation will eventually be needed to 
beat Hitler. But he gives no indication of 
thinking this will come soon. F. D. R. is 
clearly disturbed over apparent public 
apathy and unsatisfactory defense produc- 
tion. To arouse the public, he and his 
aides will probably deliver a new series of 
warnings and speeches. To remedy the de- 
fense muddle, he is now moving to make 
piecemeal reforms, some of them impor- 
tant. But he’s still disposed to stall off ap- 
pointment of a powerful over-all defense 
boss, a move which many in Washington 
consider essential. 


National Notes 


The appointment of Milo Perkins as 
executive head of the new Economic De- 
fense Board (as forecast here last week) 
disappointed many New Dealers; they 
hoped he’d get the extremely difficult post 
of priorities administrator under the pro- 
posed setup Judge Rosenman has worked 
out ... There is now evidence that Amer- 
ican Nazi groups are fostering anti-Japa- 
nese propaganda here, despite the Ger- 
man-Japanese pact; the aim, of course, is 
to divert as much U.S. attention as pos- 
sible from Germany . . . Jurisdictional 
disputes within the CIO have become so 
severe that the national office may set up 
a special committee to look after them... 
The more extreme New Dealers are out 
to get Ralph K. Davies, Ickes’ Assistant 
Petroleum Coordinator, because of his 
“big business background” . . . The Daily 
Worker has taken to praising Philip Mur- 
ray, indicating that the CIO’s left wing 
will support him for reelection if Lewis, 
as many expect, should seek to regain the 
CIO presidency. 


Island Occupations 


It’s now generally understood between 
Roosevelt and Churchill that Britain, not 
the U.S., will take the initiative if and 
when it’s considered essential to seize the 
Azores, Cape Verdes, or similar strategic 


positions. If Germany starts down into 
Spain and Portugal, the strategy will call 
for Britain seizing the islands, then turn- 
ing them over to the U.S. for occupation, 
as in the case of Iceland. Martinique would 
be a different matter, with the U.S. doing 
the seizing. But indications are that the 
U.S. will delay that until Vichy gives 
considerably more provocation. 


Baby Tank 


The Army is now developing a new 


.portable midget tank, weighing some- 


where around 4 tons. Designed to have a 
two-man crew, it is to be carried in large 
transport planes or used for quick shore- 
landing operations. The little tank is now 
in the mock-up stage. Incidentally, the 
first really heavy U.S. tank, weighing 
about 55 tons and produced by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., is scheduled to 
be tested within a few weeks. 


Roosevelt-Churchill Confidence 
One factor behind Churchill’s and 


Roosevelt’s optimism about Russia was 
this: Both recently received reports that 
the Russians had already succeeded in the 
stupendous task of moving roughly 50% 
of their industrial machinery from the 
Ukraine and other threatened areas in the 
west. The equipment is being transferred 
to new production centers behind the 
Urals. While this productive capacity 
won't directly affect the fighting in the 
next few months, the knowledge that it 
will be available should boost Russian 
morale. Among competent U.S. students 
of the war, the dominant feeling this week 
was that the Russians could hold out 
through the winter, though some still saw 
the possibility of a serious collapse with- 
in the next few weeks. 


Trivia 

One of the books warmly recommended 
by the isolationist America First Com- 
mittee is “The Road to War” by Walter 
Millis, now active in the interventionist 
Fight For Freedom Committee . . . Willkie 
has been trying to persuade ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes to deliver a morale-building 
anti-Nazi speech like those made by sev- 
eral active justices . . . Roosevelt’s letters 
to both sides of the Kearny shipbuilding 
strike last week were dispatched in such 
a hurry that both bore punctuation cor- 
rections made in ink by the President .. . 
OPM Director Knudsen has mastered 
English pretty well but still says: “I have 
it on the lip of my tongue” .. . Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio, long accused of being a Com- 


munist fellow traveler, now declines to 
send out copies of his anti-war speeches, 
which he franked out wholesale before the 
Russo-German outbreak. 





British Straws 


Five the latest authoritative reports 
from Britain: Civilian morale is at a 
peak, with a general belief that Hitler’s 
defeat is in sight . . . Officials are confi- 
dent of staving off Hitler but gravely 
doubt chances of defeating him without 
active U.S. aid; they see no chance of 
Britain invading the Continent soon .. . 
Beaverbrook probably now has more influ- 
ence on Churchill than any other Cabinet 
member, partly because of proved ability, 
partly because of his spunk in speaking his 
mind .. . If Churchill had to be replaced, 
Eden would have as good a chance as 
anybody for the job . . . Hess, it’s now 
known, came to Britain, apparently on his 
own, in the belief he could somehow ar- 
range a peace through wealthy Britons; 
was obviously a bit unbalanced but ra- 
tional in most ways. 


Italy vs. Vatican 


There’s trouble brewing between Italy 
and the Vatican. The issue is the con- 
tinued residence in Vatican City, in the 
heart of Rome, of diplomats representing 
Axis enemy countries and Axis-occupied 
countries. The Italian Government has 


just made an unpublicized formal protest ~ 


to the Holy See charging that the British 
and Yugoslav Ministers are (1) using 
their Vatican residence privileges to work 
clandestinely against the Axis, and (2) in- 
structing secret agents now operating with- 
in Italy. A separate demand asked extra- 
dition of two diplomatic attachés living in 
the Papal State as refugees. At last word, 
the Papal Secretary hadn’t answered the 
protest, and indications are that the Vati- 
can won't yield. 


‘Aryan’ Croats 


The rush among Central Europeans to 
declare themselves German regardless of 
their ancestry (Periscope, April 21) has 
now broken out in Croatia. Hundreds of 
Croatians have been hustling to join the 
various long-established Croatian German 


societies. So many have applied that the © 


societies now refuse all applicants who 
can’t prove they proclaimed their Ger- 
manism before Yugoslavia’s fall. The 
Croatians, of course, are seeking the usual 
advantages of “Aryans” in conquered 
countries, but they have another reason: 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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As “Germans” they wouldn’t have to be 
subservient to the Italians who control 
the little monarchy. 


Paris Riots Publicity 


Every indication is that the Nazis stim- 
ulated the publication of reports of unrest 
within occupied France before the arrest 
of thousands in Paris last week (see page 
19). It’s learned authoritatively that not 
only was the French press encouraged to 
publicize every isolated disturbance, but 
that censors freely allowed transmission 
of such reports abroad. The publicity ob- 
viously was meant to justify the drastic 
roundups, punishments, and property 
seizures. Note: There’s some suspicion but 
no proof that the Nazis may be deliberate- 
ly publicizing all their difficulties in the 
hope of lulling the U.S. into slowing up 
its aid-Britain-and-Russia program. 


Italian Swiss Pressure 


Note that the Italian press campaign 
against Switzerland has stopped. Here’s 
the story behind it: Early this year, when 
the Nazis were seeking major trade con- 
cessions from Switzerland, they induced 
the Italians to start blistering press at- 
tacks on the Swiss. The reasoning was pre- 
sumably that the Italian threats would 
soften up the Swiss, and, in effect, frighten 
them into doing all possible to gain the 
favor of the senior Axis partner. When the 
Swiss responded and concluded an agree- 
ment on German terms, the Italian press 
attacks stopped. They probably won’t 
start again until Germany or Italy is 
ready with new demands. 





Defense and Business 


P riorities forms, which now number 
more than 50 and are perpetual headaches 
for the contractors who must fill them out, 
are being simplified and reduced to about 
ten basic forms. Announcement is ex- 
pected within a month ... A new OPM 
division of conservation, simplification, and 
standardization—charged with standardiz- 
ing consumer goods to simplify production 
—will be announced as soon as a head man 
(preferably a big name) is chosen .. . 
Contrary to rumors, Leon Henderson 
wasn’t miffed when the job of curbing in- 
stallment credit was given to the Federal 
Reserve Board. In fact, he strongly rec- 
ommended this arrangement. 


New Products 


For restaurant short orders, there’s a 
new “Magic Oven” which cooks, under air 
pressure, in a fraction of the normal time. 
Using controlled, compressed hot air, it 
will cook a thick steak well-done in two 
minutes. . . New violin strings, made of 
natural gut tightly wound with a nylon 
strand, are supposed to resist moisture and 


& > ~) 


to wear much longer than _ ordinary 
strings, without impairment of tone... 
A salad oil just developed by the Quaker 
Oats Co. is made of corn oil infused 
with crushed olives, tasting much like 
olive oil. 


Retail Records 


With consumers rushing to anticipate 
tighter installment credit, shortages of sup- 
plies, and higher prices, department-store 
sales and retail sales in general are about 
to break all records. Unofficial tabulations, 
in fact, indicate that the Federal Reserve 





‘Peace Through Collaboration’ 


’ Here, from excellent sources, is 
the outline of the terms Admiral 
Darlan and Hitler emissaries are 
discussing for their “peace through 
, collaboration”: 

For the war’s duration, France 
would grant Germany use of her 
Mediterranean and North African 
air and naval bases, with “optional” 
(and unofficial) use of Dakar. It 
would also permit the economic ex- 
ploitation, at Berlin’s direction, of 
all except the Far Eastern colonies. 

In return, Germany would further 
lighten the occupation load, permit 
freer travel and communication 
within the country, and allow the 
government to return to Paris. Ber- 
lin would also release most, if not 
all, French war prisoners. 

Territorial settlements, to be made 
only after a Hitler victory, would 
cost France Alsace-Lorraine and her 
part of Togoland and the Camer- 
oons in Africa. France would prob- 
ably keep her North Afriean colonies 
and receive part of Belgium as well 
as the British territories of Nigeria 
and Somaliland. Rome’s_ claims 
against France will be dropped 
(Italy being promised Egypt). 

Marshal Pétain is still holding out 
against such sweeping collaboration, 
but signs are that he can’t with- 
stand the pressure many months 
more. 











Board index of department-store sales for 
August will reach the unprecedented level 
of .135 (1923-25—=100). That would be 
21 points higher than the 114 peak reached 
in September 1929. 


Business Footnotes 


Rumors of a dairy-products shortage 
are likely to prove unfounded; the large 
new shipments of cheese and canned milk 
to Britain will be largely offset by in- 
creased milk production (now 8% over 
last year) . . . Agencies selling Defense 
Savings Bonds are pressuring the Treasury 


to earmark the receipts for defense use | 
exclusively; they insist this would increase 
the bonds’ appeal, since many potential | 
buyers now protest that the money just 
goes into the Treasury’s general fund . , , 
Auto dealers were greatly relieved when 
the government announced the new install- 
ment credit terms: one-third down and 
the balance in eighteen months. Few 
realize that in 1929, the industry’s biggest 
year, the limits were one-third down and 
the balance in twelve months. 





Press Notes 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, has ar. 
ranged syndication of Douglas Miller’s 
“You Can’t Do Business With Hitler” in 
Latin America, and, in addition, will work 
with the Rockefeller Committee in bring. 
ing out a low-priced Spanish edition for 
sale there . . . Jan Valtin, besides prepar- 
ing for a lecture tour, is working on both 
a French edition and a dramatization of 
his book, “Out of the Night” . . . The New 
Orleans States is really taking the “V for 
Victory” campaign seriously; it displays 
“V’s” prominently in every photograph it 
prints and even uses “V’s” to separate its 
news stories . . . The Army is prepar- 
ing a_ special publicity campaign to 
counteract the effect of what is considers 
“exaggerated” stories of bad morale among 
troops. 


Miscellany 


The entire Communist organization will 
soon be put behind a “Citizens’ Committee 
to Free Earl Browder,” with Tom Mooney 
as nominal chairman . . . Efforts are being 
made in liberal circles to bring H. G. Wells 
and George Bernard Shaw to the U.S. to 
help whip up enthusiasm for aid to Russia 
. . . The America First Committee is 
seeking to schedule Lindbergh to address a 
mass meeting in the nation’s capital ... 
Joseph Cadden, American Youth Congress 
leader, has been in Mexico arranging for 
an international youth meeting to be held 
there in October. 


Movie Lines 


The War Department has just obtained 
a new German war film which shows much 
of the action (tank battles, bombing at- 
tacks, etc.) in the early days of the Rus- 
sian campaign, but Berlin probably won't 
release prints for public showing for some 
time .. . After years of insisting on small 
movie heroines, 5-feet-4 and under, Holly- 
wood is gradually letting down the bars 
against taller girls. Many of the new 
starlets measure 5-feet-7 and up .. . Watch 
for Hollywood to concentrate heavily in 
the next few months on comedy films: the 
last few have enjoyed unprecedented popu- 
larity . . . There'll also be a minor cycle of 
musical films featuring popular dance ot- 
chestras. 





It would be criminal to send an 
American aviator against some in- 
vading enemy with only a handful of 
cartridges in his guns—death to that 
young pilot, and treason to America. 


But cartridges (and every other 
item of defense) require machines; 
machines can’t be made without 
won't 


some 
small 


metals; metals need ore, coal, 
transportation. 
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Today every one of us who 
works is responsible for the 
life of that young aviator and 
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A man and a machine 


are all that stand between America and destruction 


Perhaps you are that man 


everything he stands for. Sure, we can 


work comfortably and leisurely in 


office or shop, we can demand every 
last ounce of “our rights”. Except 
that when we do, we are doing as 
much to kill that young flier as 
though we fired a gun at him. And 
if we allow him to be killed because 
we wouldn’t work hard and long 
enough to give him the equipment he 
and his fellows so desperately need, 
we leave our country and ourselves 
open to the deieat we would deserve. 
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maximum light throughout life 
for the current they consume? 


“Will the fluorescent lamps I buy give 
maximum light throughout life at low 
cost? Can I get the same high quality 9 
which has made G-E Mazpa incandes- 
cent lamps a standard of performance?” | 
You can if you specify G-E Mazpa F - 
lamps! ... lamps that must pass hun- © 
dreds of tests set up by Mazpa research. 
Today G-E MazpaF lamps giveupto 40% 
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National Unity Becomes Issue 


Amid Heated Debate on Policy 


Churchill Radio Address 
Stirs a Mixed Reaction in U.S. 
as Tokyo Tension Heightens 


Still tingling with the excitement of his 
dramatic sea rendezvous with Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill of Great Britain, 
President Roosevelt returned to his White 
House desk last week bubbling with en- 
thusiasm. His first word to reporters on 
reaching land had been that Russia would 
hold through the winter, and all during 
the week he seemed to be striving to en- 
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Phil La Follette differed with ... 


hance the impression that the Atlantic 
meeting had ended on a note of Anglo- 
American optimism. 

Only in three public utterances was 
that mood of optimism tinged with some- 
thing quite different. At his Aug. 19 press 
conference the President gravely quoted a 
Lincoln warning of 1862: “The fact is the 
people have not yet made up their minds 


that we are at war ... They have no idea 
that the war is to be carried on and put 
through by hard, tough fighting; that it 
will hurt somebody.” Americans today, 
Mr. Roosevelt told the reporters soberly, 
were as soundly asleep. They would not 
face the fact that they had already com- 
mitted themselves so irrevocably that the 
only way they could hope to escape the 
consequences of unneutrality was to buckle 
down to insuring the defeat of Hitler. 

Two days later, in a report to Congress 
on his talks with Churchill, the Chief 
Executive noted with a touch of sharp- 
chinned belligerency that the eight-point 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration was “so 
clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose in 
any major particular without automati- 
cally indicating a willingness to accept 
compromise with Nazism.” 

And to Young Democrats who were 
about to conclude their national conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., with a strong en- 
dorsement of his foreign policies, the 
President addressed even blunter words: 
“Against naked force the only possible 
defense is naked force . . . Only by de- 
feating the sinister powers of cynical con- 
quest before they reach our shores could 
we even have the slightest chance of stay- 
ing out of actual war.” Then, possibly be- 
cause he was still smarting from the 
sharply political division in the 203-202 
House vote to extend the terms of men in 
service, he added: “There are a very few 
who still wear a Democratic label who 
have joined the obstructionists. I think 
these are in the wrong party.” 

Did Mr. Roosevelt doubt that he had 
achieved that national unity for which he 
had been working? There was ample evi- 
dence that others doubted it. 

All over the country, as for months 
past, earnest individuals and _ pressure 
groups continued to harangue the bewil- 
dered public. The ranks of the interven- 
tionists were swelled by the emergence of 
Rear Admiral Richard E: Byrd as the 
principal speaker at a Council for De- 


mocracy rally in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. A few blocks away at Car- 
negie Hall former Gov. Philip La Follette 
of Wisconsin shouted that the Eight 
Points meant war. 

Yet neither the speakers nor their fol- 
lowers were united behind any clear-cut 
notion of what the country ought or ought 
not to do. For as the explorer argued that 
the President was not trying to drag Amer- 
ica into war, more than one of his hearers 
muttered that it might be better if he 
were. And among La Follette’s listeners 
were some whose motives for damning 
“that man” were quite different from those 
of the Senator’s brother. 

Nor was the cause of American unity al- 
together furthered by the British Prime 
Minister’s Sunday report to his people on 
the Atlantic rendezvous. Churchill’s frank 
admission that “the President ... and the 
British representative . . . have jointly 
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..- Admiral Byrd on U.S. policy 


pledged their countries to the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny ... and of course 
many practical arrangements to fulfill that 
purpose have been . . . set in motion” 
fanned the flames of suspicion on Capitol 
Hill. 

Not even the British leader’s significant 
confirmation that a united Anglo-American 
front bars the way to further Japanese ex- 
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Comfort Table: Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones has given 


Acme 


the President a new eight-sided mahogany table for Cabinet meetings. 
Designed to prevent craning of necks, the 20-foot table has places for the 
President and Vice President in the center, and for the Cabinet members 
and Security, Works, and Loan Administrators. Jones, as both Secretary 
of Commerce and Loan Administrator, gets two seats. 





pansion evoked unalloyed praise. Reveal- 
ing that the United States and Japan were 
engaged in negotiations looking to a clear- 
ing up of the whole situation in the Far 
East, Churchill added: “We earnestly hope 
these negotiations will succeed. But .. . if 
these hopes should fail we shall, of course, 
range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side 
of the United States.” To Sen. Arthur W. 
Capper, Kansas Republican and noninter- 
ventionist, it seemed that the Prime Min- 
ister “gave the Japanese some pretty good 
advice.” But Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana archfoe of Mr. Roosevelt, re- 
jected the proffered aid with the remark 
that “we don’t need any help from Great 
Britain or anybody else.” 

Whether Washington needed help in the 
Orient or not, relations with Japan con- 
tinued strained. Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew prodded Tokyo about holding 100 
Americans in Japan until Ambassador 
Kichisaburo Nomura assured Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull that his country would 
permit their “gradual” repatriation. The 
Federal Reserve dealt Tokyo another eco- 
nomic blow by announcing a census of all 
foreign-owned property in the United 
States, and the President raised the ad 
valorem ‘tariff on Japanese crabmeat from 
15 to 221% per cent.* 





*The difference on 1940 imports, which 
amounted to $3,236,978, would be $242,773. 





The whole Far Eastern front remained 
tense. At Singapore, where American Lend- 
Lease goods were beginning to arrive in 
quantity (see cover), there was satisfac- 
tion over Churchill’s promise that Britain 
would stand with America. All eyes in the 
Orient strained for the first glimpse of the 
L. P. St. Clair, first American tanker to 
carry aviation fuel to the Soviet port of 
Vladivostok, to see what Japan would do. 
The Tokyo press continued to warn that 
such shipments would be construed as “a 
deliberate provocation.” 

Meanwhile, Washington pressed its aid 
to Russia on all fronts. Studying Moscow 
requests for between $3,000,000,000 and 
$4,000,000,000 worth of war materials, the 
Administration informed Ambassador Con- 


stantine A. Oumansky that Stalin would 


have to wait for machine tools and other 
industrial equipment, but that the flow of 
aviation gasoline and certain vital mate- 
rials, and ultimately of fighter planes and 
medium bombers, would be stepped up as 
rapidly as possible. The President was un- 
derstood to have excluded Russia from the 
draft c? a new request for Lend-Lease ap- 
propriations, reportedly totaling $5,000,- 
000,000, but Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones 
was considering means of extending some 
other form of credit to Moscow. 

It was expected that the Anglo-Russian- 
American conferences in the Soviet capital 


tionists were as certain that he hadn't 
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would begin next month. Lord Beaver. 
brook, British Minister of Supply and 
Churchill’s chief delegate to Moscow, re. 
turned to London after spending more 
than a week in Washington in talks that 
resulted in a White House announcement 
that the “arsenal of democracy” was being 
geared to supply the needs of all Hitler’s 
enemies “through 1943.” 

The week’s only excitement was short- 
lived. Wednesday afternoon papers head- 
lined the fact that American fighter planes 
had chased a Nazi bomber over Iceland, 
but subsequent details revealed that the 
bomber had fled without dropping any 
“eggs” and that British fliers had manned 
the planes that chased it. 

America had seen duller war weeks, but 
few so anticlimactic. It was as though Mr. 
Roosevelt had lighted another giant fire- 
cracker that was not going to go off, and 
that only his critics were exploding. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd, the Admiral’s 
brother, said the defense program had 
bogged down; Mr. Roosevelt replied that 
the Virginian was mistaken (see page 27). 

Columnists wrote that Army morale 
was shot, and that the Administration’s 
promise to send 200,000 men home by 
Christmas wouldn’t help it appreciably 
(see page 28); Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, com- 
mander of the Second Army, replied that 
“if the morale is poor, it is only because 
the morale of the people is poor.” 

William S. Knudsen, Director-General 
of the Office of Production Management, 
admitted that “I can see we haven’t got 
the spirit yet . . . probably because no- 
body has dropped a bomb on us”; Hugh 
S. Johnson, King Features Syndicate col- 
umnist, countered: “If the President 
doesn’t think the American people are 
straining sufficiently at the leash to enter 
war abroad, he should not forget that he 
repeatedly has assured them that no such 
thing would be necessary . . . They don’t 
need to be bombed to get into action; 
they only need to be convinced.” 

Easterners griped about gasoline ra- 
tioning, which The New York Daily News 
declared was an unwarranted dose of 
“war medicine.” Midwesterners  griped 
about “running after a war that has 
moved 2,000 miles further away.” Non- 
interventionists complained that Mr. 
Roosevelt had “probably” gone too far 
in his chats with Churchill. Nonisola- 


































































gone far enough. Every citizen had his 
own theories about the state of defense 
production, how the war was to be won, 
what Hitler would do next, and what, if 
anything, was wrong with America. But 
deep down, every citizen secretly wished 
somebody who knew would tell him what 
the score was. Could the war be won 
without an AEF? 

Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley seemed to think it could. Defend- 
ing the President against attacks on the 
floor of the Senate, the Kentuckian in- 
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sisted that any statement that an AEF 
had been “discussed, considered, asked 
about, hinted at, or intimated is abso- 
lutely false and without the slightest 
foundation.” 

Sen. Hiram Johnson, California Repub- 
lican, thought otherwise. “It is as plain 
as. the nose upon a man’s face,” the 
yeteran isolationist said, “that: the sixth 
article” in the Roosevelt-Churchill declara- 
tion creates “an offensive and defensive 
alliance between Britain and the United 
States.” 

Barkley interrupted to say that he 
could not believe that the Californian did 
not fully share the hopes set forth in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration. Where- 
upon Johnson expressed the essential con- . 
tradiction that seemed to grip the nation. 

“Of course I hope so . . . and of course 
I shall do whatever I can do to promote 
that particular design . . . How will that 
hope be realized? . . . They can do it in 
one way, and one way only, and that 
is by war... . That is what I object 
to.” 


Significance 


Although the Gallup survey this week 
shows the President’s popularity at 73 
per cent, as compared with an all-time 
high of 76 in June, Mr. Roosevelt is rap- 
idly becoming the focal point for criticism 
from all sides. 

For example, many of the extreme in- 
terventionists who used to maintain close 
contacts with the White House are now 
saying that the President is not sufficiently 
awake to the dangers ahead, and that he 
has not been altogether honest with the 
people in that he has not said from the 
first that the war could not be won with- 
out America coming in all the way. 











It is possible to dismiss these charges 
with the reminder that neither Congress 
nor the country appears to want to 
get in all the way, and that it is just 
possible that Mr. Roosevelt honestly is 
convinced that it will not have to. Some 
of his intimates insist that this is the 
case. 

It is not quite so easy to absolve the 
President of blame for the unsatisfactory 
tempo of the defense program. For it must 
be as clear to him as it is to Churchill that 
if America is to “buy” its way out of 
having to fight, it will have to see to it 
that the man power of Britain and Russia 
and China and the Netherlands Indies 
and the Free French is armed with some- 
thing more substantial than pocket edi- 
tions of the Four Freedoms speech. Yet 
there was nothing to indicate early this 
week that the Administration would be 
able to meet the 1942 demands of all its 
fighting allies. 

Indeed, the question is being asked: 
Will America ever hit the stride required 
by this strategy of supplying-to-avoid- 
having-to-fight, without the drive which 
came in 1917 only after the declaration 
of war? A great many observers feel that 
the American people simply will not un- 
dergo even the home-front hardships and 
privations of war so long as they are 
technically at peace. 

This, then, is Mr. Roosevelt’s dilemma: 
how to create a war economy in a nation 
at peace. And if Russia betrays his high 
hopes, then he will have other dilemmas. 
Moscow’s entry into the war may have 
spared him only temporarily the distaste- 
ful duty of telling the American people 
that the British until that moment had 
not believed they could win the war with- 
out an AEF. 
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Next Door to Dakar 


New Warplane Ferry to Africa 
Gives America Strategic Base 


For several months Great Britain, with 
the aid of some United States pilots, has 
been quietly flying American-built war- 
planes over the South Atlantic to the Mid- 
dle Eastern fighting fronts (Periscope, 
July 21), but this air ferry has not been 
altogether successful. Partly because of 
deficiencies in reliable weather data, ade- 
quate airports, and personnel trained in 
ocean flying, one out of every five planes 
has been lost. Furthermore, pilots have 
had difficulty in returning to this country 
to make new trips, and British airmen 
have been needed for actual combat du- 
ties. 

To solve these problems, President 
Roosevelt last week announced that Pan 
American Airways is officially establishing 
warplane ferry and commercial transport 
services “to a critical point in the front 
against aggression” in the Middle East 
(see map) . “The importance of this direct 
line of communication between our coun- 
try and strategic outposts in Africa,” he 
added, “cannot be overestimated.” 

The commercial transport service will 
follow a 9,000-mile route originating in 
New York and Baltimore. Stopping at 
San Juan in Puerto Rico and at the new 
American base at Trinidad, giant Boeing 
314-A Clippers, sisterships of Pan Amer- 
ican’s transpacific planes, will land at 
Belem,. the once thriving rubber port on 
the Amazon estuary, and Natal, naval 
base and railhead on the bulge of Brazil. 
From there the 72-passenger, four-motored 
flying boats, which can cruise 3,000 miles 
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at an average speed of 165 miles an hour, 
will hop 1,800 miles over water to Mon- 
rovia, capital of the Negro republic of Li- 
beria, or alternatively to Bathurst, capital 
of the tiny British colony of Gambia. 
Thence, the Clippers will jump to Lagos, 
capital of British Nigeria, where, as at 
Monrovia, Pan American will build an 
airport, and then terminate on the Congo 
River at Leopoldville, in the Belgian 
Congo, which takes orders from the Bel- 
gian Government-in-Exile rather than 
from King Leopold III, its name- 
sake’s Nazi-controlled grandnephew. From 
the Belgian colonial capital, South 
African planes will connect with Cape 
Town. 

While the commercial Clippers are car- 
rying passengers, mail, and spare airplane 
parts to Africa and returning with war- 
plane ferry pilots and valuable defense 
materials like radium and diamonds from 
the Belgian Congo, their largest producer, 
Pan American will fly unarmed bombers 
of all sizes and perhaps fighters with extra 
gasoline tanks over a similar route as far 
as Lagos. From there they will be deliv- 
ered to the British at Khartoum, capital 
of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, at the junction 
of the Blue and White Niles. The British 
will- then fly the planes to the Middle 
Eastern battle fronts, including Iran and 
the Russian Caucasus. 


Significance 


Pan American’s African services, to be 
financed partly with Lend-Lease funds, 
will make the private airline more than 
ever an agent of the government, which 
already has found extremely useful its air- 
ports on Pacific islands and in Brazil, and 
which helped it oust Axis airlines from 
Latin America. With its trained air and 
ground personnel, Pan American is in a 
position to speed up deliveries and cut 
down losses of warplanes, as well as to 
free British pilots for fighting service. 

At the same time, the African air ferry 
establishes what is virtually an American 
air base at Bathurst, within 100 miles of 
the vital French port of Dakar which, in 
German hands, would menace the entire 
South Atlantic. 

Some Presidential advisers would like to 
see Washington go even farther and land 
troops, on Britain’s invitation, to protect 
the Bathurst base or to guard nearby 
Freetown, West Africa’s best harbor (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Week) . These advis- 
ers argue that American troops, combined 
with the air ferry, would have a powerful 
effect not only on Gen. Maxime Weygand, 
Vichy’s African Proconsul whom the Unit- 
ed States has been wooing with foodstuffs, 
but also on the Moslem population of the 
French Empire and the Near East. They 
regard the Arabs as a hard-headed, real- 
istic race which respects military success 
rather than ideological appeals. They 
therefore reason that an American display 
of force in Africa, combined with the good 


will created by the supplies being sent 
there, would cause Moslems to reexamine 
the legend of Nazi invincibility. 


Third Reprieve 

At 52, Mrs. Juanita Spinelli is a dark- 
haired, sharp-featured former nurse, turned 
wrestler and knife thrower, whose moods 
vary from the wisecracking and vitupera- 
tive to the religious. Fleeing Detrgit four 
years ago to escape the “Purple Gang,” 
which she said suspected her of being a 
finger woman in several killings, she set 
up in San Francisco a gang of auto thieves 
and holdup men who nicknamed her The 
Duchess. 

On April 15, 1940, seven days after 
Leland Cash had been murdered in a hold- 
up of his San Francisco beach-front barbe- 
cue, The Duchess was picked up when 
California police halted a stolen car. Albert 
Ives, 23, leaped out, crying that he was 
going to be “rubbed out” by his fellow 
passengers—Mrs. Spinelli, Mike Simeone, 
32-year-old former Detroit white-slaver, 
and Gordon Hawkins, 21-year-old San 
Franciscan. 

Badly frightened, Ives confessed pull- 
ing the trigger on Cash because “I got 
nervous,” but incriminated The Duchess, 
Simeone, Hawkins, and a feeble-minded 19- 
year-old named Robert Sherrard. The lat- 
ter, Ives continued, was later given a 
Mickey Finn and thrown into the Sacra- 
mento River. 

Ives’ confession resulted in the con- 
victions of The Duchess, Simeone, Haw- 
kins, and Ives himself for first-degree mur- 
der of their young accomplice. Adjudged 
insane, the informer was committed to a 
state institution, while the other three 
were sentenced to death in San Quentin’s 
lethal gas chamber. The State Supreme 
Court upheld the sentences, although they 
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called for the first legal execution of , 
woman in California’s history. 

Twelve hours before she was to die jn 
June, Gov. Culbert L. Olson granted a 39. 
day reprieve to the doomed three. 4 
month later, after San Quentin convicts 
without success had offered to draw lots to 
select one to die in Mrs. Spinelli’s place, 
the Governor granted a second month’; 
stay. 

Last week, Olson, granting a 90-day re. 
prieve, speculated “whether the _ state 
should treat the case from a scientific or q 
vengeful standpoint . . . To picture her as 
an intellectual demon is absurd. She js 
ignorant, frustrated, and stupid. She has 
worked at the most menial tasks all her 
life, and has been knocked about by 
society.” 


American Family 


As American as corn bread, the Doo. 
little family, 11,000 strong, can trace its 
lineage directly back to one ancestor, Abra- 
ham Doolittle, founder of the Connecticut 
town of Wallingford. Although Abraham 
himself was English, the descendant of a 
Norman associate of William the Con- 
queror, one Rudolph de L’Hotel, from 
whose name the present appellation 
evolved, the Doolittles have been able to 
find no representative of the family in the 
Old World. 

To celebrate the tercentenary of their 
progenitor’s arrival in America, the So- 
ciety of the Descendants of Abraham Doo- 
little last week held their fifth national 
convention in Wallingford, the cradle of 
the clan. From 21 states, representatives 
of 141 branches of the family came to pay 
honor to the grave of the founding father. 
From the youngest, Mary Ellen, 20 months 
old, of Springfield, Mo., to the oldest, J. 
Seymour, 87, of Phelps, N.Y., the national 


Newsweek from Wide World 


Oldest and youngest Doolittles met at ancestor’s grave 
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With the Yanks in Iceland: A Few Glimpses Behind the Scenes 


Correspondents traveling with a Neu- 
trality Patrol “task force” brought back 
some interesting word pictures of Amer- 
ica’s most eastern Atlantic outpost: 


Iceland, pronounced Eesland, is the land 
of modern prohibition. At only one hotel 
in the capital city of Reykjavik, the Borg, 
may liquor be purchased. It is on sale 
during certain hours, and by law one must 
order food to be allowed liquor. Four dou- 
bles, 8 ounces, is the limit; but surprisingly 
enougi it costs about the same as in any 
average American tavern. The hotel is 
monopolized by officers, as it has been 
declared out-of-bounds for the enlisted 
men, so legally they have only domestic 
beer, a libation so reminiscent of Prohibi- 
tion “near beer” it already has been dubbed 
“mouthwash.” For those craving stronger 
drink. the waterfront roadhouses bootleg a 
home brew concocted from industrial al- 
cohol and coloring matter that passes un- 
der the nom de guerre of Hell’s Breath— 
and sometimes Black Death. Already 
stomachs of British tars have become such 
a military problem, according to Joseph 
Driscoll of The New York Herald Tribune, 
that American authorities are contemplat- 
ing including rye and bourbon in the next 
load of supplies. In fact, a British chap- 
lain, a strict teetotaler, is urging it. Any- 
thing to beat Hitler, he reasons, even to 
fighting the devil with his own brew. 


Icelanders, having seen American mov- 
ies, expected United States troops to look 
like Al Capone. They’re impressed by the 
fact that, although British troops habitu- 
ally “Yoo Hoo” at girls, the Americans 
don’t. 


Privately, the inhabitants are glad the 
Americans are there. They trust the Brit- 





U.S. Navy 





An American marine and a British Tommy in Iceland 


ish to keep their promise and leave after 
the war, but they know the United States 
has no imperial ambitions. 


British officers, either because they have 
become hardened to war or because they 
are better suited physically, can relax bet- 
ter than their American colleagues. A 
favorite quip runs: “When two British 
naval officers meet, they form a club. 
When two American naval officers meet, 
they both stand watch.” 


Contrary to many soldiers’ fears, the 
girls of Iceland are able to turn out .a nice 
conga, rumba, fox trot, or waltz. And most 
of the latest songs from Tin Pan Alley are 
already there. 


The Hotel Borg has a peculiar “girl 
rule.” Only after the officers’ tables are 
filled are women allowed to enter the dance 
floor and sit at tables a discreet distance 
away. From there on, however, the tech- 
nique is familiar. 





chaplain, each of the 425 Doolittles present 
helped plant a memorial tree. And as the 
high spot of the two-day meeting, they 
proudly announced the recording on a 
giant 92-foot genealogical chart of addi- 
tions to the family since the last biennial 
convention, completing a list which in- 
cludes such names as Ephraim Doolittle, 
Colonel of Minute Men at Concord; Amos 
Doolittle, a prominent early American en- 
graver; Thomas B. Doolittle, who helped 
perfect the telephone, and Maj. James H. 
Doolittle, the noted aviator, each of whom 
had more than lived up to the family mot- 
to: “Do a little more a little better.” 





Convoy to Iceland 


For months Americans have wondered 
about the workings of their Atlantic Neu- 
trality Patrol, composed of the Coast 
Guard, the Atlantic Fleet, and sundry 
other craft reportedly numbering in all 


some 150 ships. Last month the Navy 
allowed twelve newspapermen to see for 
themselves by accompanying a special 
“task force.” What the task was, the re- 
porters were forbidden to say in the first 
stories that reached home last week. But 
their second-day dispatches told of life in 
Iceland and casually mentioned the coin- 
cidental arrival of another large troop 
contingent at that Atlantic outpost. 
The adventure began in an atmosphere 
of mystery. The chosen men were notified 
by a cryptic midnight telephone call: “Be 
in Washington at 10 tomorrow.” At 10 
they were lined up at the Navy Depart- 
ment Building and split into groups, each 
with a leader. The leaders were handed 
“sealed orders” and the name of an “At- 
lantic port” to which to proceed. There 
the men were hustled aboard launches 
and swept out into the blackness where 
warships awaited them. Some climbed a 
ladder to the deck of a battleship. Others 
boarded one of the United States’ six air- 


craft carriers. Still others found them- 
selves on a cruiser. All noted that the men- 
of-war were ready for action; ammunition 
stacked in open cabinets, doors marked 
with large Z’s, indicating they were to be 
closed and dogged down at the first sign 
of danger. Because splinters might cause 
serious injury, everything wooden except 
brooms and toothpicks had been taken 
ashore. 

Out to sea the ships nosed silently, 
heading for an appointed rendezvous in 
the foreboding dark-blue waters of the 
submarine-studded Atlantic. As the cold 
black mist turned into gray, destroyers 
swirled around the slower ships. In the 
distance, the “task” was discernible: 
Army transports and supply ships, loaded ~ 
and waiting to be taken safely to Iceland. 

The warships maneuvered in and around 
the merchantmen. Flags were run up. 
Blinkers flashed. Men yelled. The Navy 
was taking no chances that a stealthy 
warrior of the deep might intercept a 
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Guest of F.D.R.: Duke of Kent 


radio message. From the deck of the air- 
craft carrier, planes roared forth at split- 
second intervals, to be lost in the distant 
haze. The warships swung their black guns 
over the empty stretch before them. Ma- 
rines prepared the smaller deck guns for 
instant action. The guardians of the 
flanks, the destroyers, readied their depth 
bombs. 

For days seemingly without end, from 
dawn to dark, planes droned away, to 
return two hours later. The patrol con- 
tinually zigzagged. Destroyers rushed 
back and forth. Suddenly a mast was 
spotted on the horizon. A siren wailed. 
Men jumped to battle stations. Planes 
raced down the deck toward the objec- 
tive. The merchantmen huddled a little 
closer. The: mast turned out to be that 
of a British destroyer, one of the 50 
swapped by the United States for bases. 

The crews relaxed and returned to nor- 
mal. From the rim of the convoy, a de- 
stroyer wheeled and rushed to a spot where 
its listening ears had picked up an elec- 
trical impulse. Men scrambled to the 
depth charges. Guns were set. Again a 
false alarm. This time the objective had 
been a school of blackfish. 

On the convoy crawled. The radio rooms, 
working in darkness, picked up an SOS. 
Nothing more. Is it a trap? After careful 
figuring it was located off the coast of Ire- 
land and the convoys breathed easier. The 
radio operator cut into a message—Ger- 
man. Alert! Obviously a sub on the surface, 
talking with another U-boat. But it is 
far off. A destroyer cut the inky night 
with its blinker. The lookout had spotted 
a red Very light on the horizon. The force 
sped ahead. Searchlights combed the sea. 
But all that rewarded the search was the 
rolling whitecaps. 

On the day before landing in Iceland, a 
lookout shouted. An object had been 
spotted on the horizon. It turned out to 





International 


be a bale of American cotton. Then came 
a life raft, followed by other bales of 
cotton. Finally the bloated body of a 
bearded man. Who was this man clothed 
in oilskins? What had happened to him? 
Nobody knew, save that he had died a 
first-line fighter in the Battle of the At- 
lantic. 





Royal Visitors 


Sun-tanned and hatless, a tall, slender 
Briton, dressed in a gray flannel suit and 
blue shirt, stepped out of an American- 
built Lockheed-Electra transport plane 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force at La 
Guardia Field in New York last Saturday. 
The Duke of Kent, 38-year-old youngest 
brother of King George VI, who previous- 


, ly had flown the Atlantic for an official 


mission to Canada as Air Commodore of 
the RAF Inspector General’s staff, was 
promptly whisked by car to Hyde Park 
to spend the week end with the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. On Sunday he left 
for Washington with Mr. Roosevelt “to 
see what America is doing for us in the 
war” at defense establishments in Norfolk, 
Va., and the Glenn L. Martin bomber 
factory in Baltimore. 

As Kent’s oldest brother, the Duke of 
Windsor, confirmed plans to pass through 
the United States in September en route 
from the Bahamas to his ranch in Calgary, 
Alta., their second cousin, Capt. Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, at 41 a veteran of 28 
years in the Royal Navy and onetime per- 
sonal aide-de-camp to the King, also 
arrived by Clipper to command the 
23,000-ton aircraft carrier Illustrious and 
supervise her repair in an American ship- 
yard. 





Life in the Raw 


While a group of Pennsylvania nudists 
last week begged the CAA for relief from 
the attentions of fifteen flying snoopers 
who endanger their camp near Pittsburgh 
by “dive-gandering” and flying below the 
government-prescribed 500-foot ceiling, 
America’s largest nudist organization, the 
American Sunbathing Association, held its 
annual convention at Rock Lodge, a 220- 
acre estate near Stockholm, N. J. 

Each tagged with a picture of a bear, 
carrying the somewhat superfluous identi- 
fications of Brother Bare or Sister Bare, 


some 250 nudists from nineteen states rol- 
licked about in the altogether under the 
leadership of the Three Bares of sunbath- 
ing, Carl E. Williams of Cambria, Calif., 


who was reelected president; the Rey, Jk. 
ley Boone of Mays Landing, N. Y. execy. 
tive secretary, and Ronald Jump, publy. 
relations counsel. While 25 Little Bare 
enjoyed their own games, Mother Bar 
and Father Bare listened to lectures gy 
the place of nudism in the modern world, 
laughed at a play satirizing the complaint; 
of a wife against her nudist husband, and 
played host to a more than somewhat 
embarrassed press—a press that kept at 
least part of its pants on and had a gay 
time taking notes and snapping pictures, 

But all was not serene in the modern day 
Garden of Eden. Current events were ex. 
erting their pressure. Since exponents of 
nudism feel that warfare between nude 
troops would be somewhat disconcerting 
they are naturally disappointed «ai the 
world’s rejection of a practice which would 
save it. In addition, they fear that the 
defense effort will snatch loyal nudists 
from their organizations and vitally affect 
American sunbathing. And if all that 
weren’t enough, the sheriff stole a scene 
from the nudists’ play and invaded the 
conclave to force upon President Williams 
a legal suit on behalf of his former wife, 
who wants alimony so that she, too, can 
get herself the bare essentials. 





Week in the Nation 


Deapseats: Clem Pizzutelli, 56-year-old 
Monongahela, Pa., grocer who threatened 
to post the names of 700 persons who owed 
him $20,000 if they did not pay up (News. 


wEEK, Aug. 4), reported that he hadf 
collected $554 to date. With this sum, in-Bs 
cluding payments on bills he had long sinceh 


forgotten, the once wealthy proprietor said: 
“I’m gonna pay my debts.” 


Fires: As the known death toll rose to 
$4 in the burning of the American freight- 
er Panuco in Brooklyn (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 


25), which was blamed officially on a care-f 


lessly tossed cigarette, the superstructure 
of the 4,956-ton Finnish freighter Aurora, 
lying in the Hudson River, was gutted by 
flames of undetermined origin. First Mate 
Conrad Freeze was burned to death, but 
the valuable cargo of Argentine grain and 
hides was unharmed. 


Women: The FBI reported that arrests 
of women for drunkenness increased 354 
per cent in the first half of 1941 over the 
same period in 1940. Female arrests for 
all causes rose 16.8 per cent, drunken 
driving was up 38.3 per cent, crimina 
homicide 17.2 per cent, and burglary 203 
per cent. 


AppoInTMENT: As the Senate confirmed 
Rexford G. Tugwell as Governor of }’uerto 
Rico, President Roosevelt appointe:| So- 
licitor General Francis Biddle, 55-year-old 
Harvard-educated Philadelphia attorney 
and great-great-grandson of Edmunc¢ Rat- 
dolph, the nation’s first Attorney Generd 
to be Attorney General. 
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British-Soviet Drives on Iran 
Beat Embattled Nazis to Punch 


Reds Dig in at Leningrad 
and Hit Back Swiftly at Gomel; 
Germans Mop Up in Ukraine 


A new front opened in the war this week 
that extended the struggle to the borders 
of India and the Persian Gulf. This front 
was opened not by the Nazis but by the 
Critish and Russians with a simultaneous 
dawn invasion of Iran on Aug. 25 (see page 
91). And the objective was to close an- 
other front, the long line of the Middle 
East, before the Germans reached it. 

In London Prime Minister Churchill re- 
turned from his Atlantic conference with 
President ‘Roosevelt and a_ worldwide 


| broadcast warned of the spread of the war 


in still another direction—the Far East. 
Even as Churchill spoke, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, which has been the quiet sector 
of the conflict in the past few weeks, flared 
into renewed activity. Berlin claimed the 
sinking of 21 ships in a British convoy off 
the coast of Portugal. 

But the center of the great drama re- 
mained on the Russo-German front. There 
both sides observed a sinister anniversary: 
Aug. 22. Just two years before, Berlin and 
Moscow had joined in the fateful nonag- 
gression pact and two months ago the Ger- 
mans launched their attack on the Soviet 
without warning. Both observed the occa- 
sion by renewing claims of losses inflicted 
on the enemy: the Nazis claimed 5,000,000 
Russians had fallen and the Soviet told of 
2,000,000 German casualties. Meanwhile, 
their vast struggle moved toward two gi- 
gantic climaxes. One was the German as- 
sault on Leningrad. The other was the 
struggle in the Ukraine. 


Peter’s City 

On Aug. 23, Klementi Voroshiloff, com- 
mander of Russian armies on the northern 
front, issued an order of the day to his 
troops: “A terrible danger is now hanging 
over Leningrad. The decisive moment has 
arrived. Our holy duty is to defend the 
approaches to our city in a self-sacrificing 
spirit. Dig yourselves in. Leningrad was 
and is and shall forever remain the city of 
the great October revolution.” Two days 
previously Voroshiloff had made a similar 
proclamation to its 3,200,000 civilian in- 
habitants. 

Thus began the most dramatic phase of 
the Russo-German war. Next to Paris, 
Leningrad is the greatest city yet to be at- 
tacked by the Nazi Army. To the Rus- 
sians it has always been a symbol of their 
country’s painful struggle to transform it- 
self from an Asiatic land to a modern 


European state. In the czarist era, as St. 
Petersburg, it was the “window toward 
Europe.” For two decades of Communism, 
although Moscow became the capital, 
Leningrad’s role as the birthplace of the 
revolution was recognized in the very 
name of the city. And it has never yet 
been conquered by foreign troops. 

A sense of its destiny hung heavily 
over Leningrad this week. In the summer 
gardens on the Neva, detachments of 
workers drilled. Through the fine trees 
they could glimpse a small, two-story 
building. It was the summer palace, 
erected in 1711 by Peter the Great, just 
eight years after the first pile was driven 
in the Neva Marshes and St. Petersburg 
founded. In the ensuing years, blood and 
stone went into the new capital. Because 
wood was so abundant, no other city in 
Russia was allowed to use stone in construc- 
tion. And thousands of the 40,000 workers 
perished in the pestilential swamps. 


Workers last week removed the con- 
tents of the famous galleries of the Her- 
mitage, which houses one of the world’s 
most weird mixtures of authentic art 
treasures and gimcracks. Among the lat- 
ter are toy trains and painted Easter eggs 
collected by various czars. The art had 
been accumulated by Russians ever since 
1765, when Catherine the Great ordered 
the construction of the first Hermitage, 
next to the massive winter palace. It was 
Catherine who gave St. Petersburg a sec- 
ond lease on life and finally made it the 
first city of Russia after Peter’s immediate 
descendants had neglected it in favor of 
Moscow. 

Last week peasants from the surround- 
ing lake districts gathered to volunteer 
for military service in the broad streets, 
including the 115-foot-wide Nevski Pros- 
pect, that runs nearly 3 miles in a straight 
line from the Admiralty Building with its 
needle-thin golden spire to the Alexander 
Nevski Monastery. Along the banks of 
the Neva in the shadow of the once- 
dreaded Peter and Paul fortress, factory 
hands were instructed in barricade fight- 
ing. It was like a prelude to another 1917. 

In czarist times, Leningrad was one of 
the chief centers of Russian industry and, 
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Leningrad: both the czars and Reds filled it with landmarks 
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although it has now been dwarfed by oth- 
er Soviet developments, it is still of great 
importance. It is Russia’s greatest ship- 
building center, and Kronstadt, a steep 
and rocky island, some 20 miles out in 
the Gulf of Finland, is the most vital 
base of the Red Navy. The great Kiroff 
munitions works are located in Leningrad. 
So is the Red Triangle rubber company 
and other works that supply most of the 
Soviet’s rubber goods. To supply power 
for these industries there are five great 
power plants. 

In their advance on the city, the Nazis 
were following the path of their medieval 
ancestors. At Narva and Kingisepp, on the 
Estonian border, they captured towns that 
seven centuries previously had been taken 
by the Teutonic Knights. The fall of Nov- 
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Newsweek Map—Starworth 
The Nazi campaign in Russia as of noon Aug. 25, with occupied areas in red 


gorod gave the Germans a city that had 
once been the chief enemy of the Teutonic 
Knights. Closer to Leningrad, the Germans 
came to a land of .estates, palaces, and 


Ya ag onetime country playground of 


Russia’s prewar aristocracy. The entire 
town of Gatchina, a rail junction 29 miles 
south of Leningrad which the Nazis were 
reported to have reached this week, was 
once owned by the Romanoffs. And to the 
north, where the Finns were reported en- 
circling Viipuri, were the watering places 
that once were patronized by the less 
aristocratic of the prewar rich. 

- But the most immediate threat to Lenin- 
grad came from the air. German planes 
were reported to have bombed all the air- 
dromes. The Russians, however, claimed 
that strong air defenses had prevented any 





Ome 


Declaration for War 


On July 2, 1941, Alexander Gris. 
chukhin joined the Red Army. Last 
week Russky Golos, a Russian-l:n- 
guage Communist daily in New 
York, printed his oath of allegiance. 
It ran, in part, as follows: 

“T, Alexander Grischukhin, son of 
the toiling people, great-grandson of 
slaves, son of a well-to-do member 
of the “Silver Lakes” Kolhoz, am 18 
years old. I am a Moscow worker on 
the subway and a member of iiie 
Young Communist League—a Kom- 
somol . . . I am about to take upon 
myself the title of a warrior of the 
Worker-Peasant Red Army .. . 

“A short time ago, I, a shy vil- 
lage boy, came to Moscow. And 
soon I went to work . . . Some time 
later the Komsomol mobilized for 
work on the Moscow subway. Was I 
scared? Of course not! . . . Without 
any regrets I left the quiet shops 
with their delicate aroma of wood, 
sawdust, and leather and went down 
into the dark, damp tunnels of the 
subway ... 

“And yet I always used to envy 
... the fellows in military uniform.” 
... And, now, finally, this is the day 
of days .. . Even the finest and most 
complex tool was never so dear and 
precious to me as my little friend, 
my machine gun. Never, at any 
time, anywhere, will I give up my 
machine gun... 

“My Fatherland! It made me the 
strong, intelligent fellow I am today. 
For me the Fatherland means my 
beautiful Moscow, my subway tun- 
nels, my curly-haired blond Dusia 
from the Ball Bearing plant, my 
“Silver Lakes” Kolhoz with its 
broad, rich fields, my blue skies over 
the fields heavy with the grain’s 
golden harvest.” 











Nazi bombers from penetrating to the cen- 
ter of the city. Leningrad once had the 
reputation of being the best prepared city 
in the world for an air attack. For ten 
years the entire population has been drilled 
in defense tactics. Furthermore, strings of 
forts have given Leningrad heavy defenses 
on land. As if in recognition of this, the 
Germans last week strongly hinted that 
they would try to take the city by siege, 
and not by assault. 


Stalin’s Dam 


At the other end of the vast front, the 
German drive equaled that on Leningrad 
in importance. After breaking the armies 
of Marshal Budenny in the Westen 
Ukraine, the Nazis last week mopped up 


this vast region. Roaring down the Buk 
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River, they took the port of Kherson on 
the Black Sea. In Nikolaiev, which, was 
captured earlier, they reported finding 
eight warships—a 35,000-ton battleship, a 
10,000-ton cruiser, four destroyers, and 
two submarines. The Germans did not 
specify what state these vessels were in, 
but the Russians claimed that they had 
all been under construction and were 
blown up on the stocks. 

Odessa continued to hold out under a 
German pounding from the air with the 
Russians claiming the destruction of four 
Rumanian divisions. But along the rest 
of the Ukraine front the Nazis advanced 
to the Dnieper River, a first-class military 
obstacle called the Volga of the West be- 
cause of its great size. First, the Ger- 
mans took Cherkasy on the west bank in 
hand-to-hand fighting and this week the 
Russians reported that the battle had 
reached Dniepropetrovsk, a new and high- 
ly industrialized city of 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

This brought the Germans up to a 
project that is as much the symbol of the 
Russia of Stalin as the palaces of Lenin- 
grad are the symbol of Czarist Russia. 
That is the great Dnieprstroi Dam, located 
at the industrial town of Zaporozhe, some 
60 miles south of Dniepropetrovsk on the 
Dnieper. It was started in 1927 and at the 
time of its completion in 1933 it was the 
largest dam in the world. Twenty-five 
thousand Russians worked on it and to the 
entire Soviet it represented the first great 
step in the dream of industrializing their 
country. The actual work was in charge of 
an American, the late Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper. 

The dam stretches in a gigantic curve, 
half a mile across the Dnieper. It is 140 
feet high, and by backing up the waters of 
the river has made the stream easily navi- 
gable for almost its entire length. At one 
end is a great power station that generates 
750,000 horsepower and provides power 
for the Ukrainian industrial region. Four of 
the five dynamos were supplied by General 
Electric, and the Russians built the other. 

The fate of the dam was still not clear 
this week, but there were reports that the 
Russians had finally dynamited it. This 





was supposed to have been done on Mar- 
shal Budenny’s orders after a telephone 
conversation with Stalin. The Germans, 
however, claimed unofficially that the So- 
viet troops had not been able to destroy 
the structure, although they had blown up 
several smaller dams, and that Nazi units 
had occupied both Dniepropetrovsk and 
Zaporozhe. 

The Dnieprstroi Dam provided proba- 
bly the only remaining bridge across the 
Dnieper. The Soviet problem had been to 
get their trcops across this barrier and set 
up a new defense line on the eastern bank. 
While the battle on the Dnieper still 
raged, however, the entire Soviet line was 
threatened from a new direction. In the 
central front at Gomel, an ancient trad- 
ing town, the Nazis made a spectacular 
break-through. In the usual special radio 


Wide World Radiophoto 
Scorched earth: the remains of a 
Ukrainian granary 


The proudest symbol of Soviet industrialization: the dam across the Dnieper 





announcement, preceded by fifteen min- 
utes of fanfares, Berlin proclaimed the 
capture of Gomel and the annihilation of 
25 Red divisions. 

The danger that confronted the Rus- 
sians from this break was that the Ger- 
man armies might turn south and join 
hands with Nazi forces in the upper 
Ukraine. This would isolate Kiev and open 
the way for a German drive into the 
Eastern Ukraine, thus outflanking the 
Russians on the Dnieper. To break off 
this Gomel drive the Soviets last week 
launched what looked like their biggest 
counterattack so far. Under a hitherto 
unknown officer, Gen. I. A. Koneff, only 
a divisional commander before the out- 
break of the war, the Russians claimed 
the capture of nineteen towns, the in- 
fliction of 25,000 casualties on the Nazis, 
and an advance so rapid that they were 
able to capture a German divisional head- 
quarters and two generals. 


‘Happy Show’ 

The British military mission, headed by 
Gen. F. N. Mason MacFarlane, former 
military attaché in Berlin and expert on 
the German Army, arrived in Moscow 
during the first week of the war. They were 
arrested by mistake when they first reached 
the Soviet and from then on the distrust- 
ful Reds refused even to allow them to 
leave Moscow. Last week, however, the 
Soviets finally relented, and “Mason Mac,” 
his nickname in France, was taken on a 
tour of the Smolensk front. 

Rain so mired the roads during Mac- 
Farlane’s tour that on one night he had to 
sleep in his car on a forest road, but the 
general nonetheless returned to Moscow 
glowing with enthusiasm for the Red 
Army. He told how he watched a division 
that had advanced 9 miles the previous 
day, smashing German batteries by ram- 
ming them with tanks and then turning 
the guns on the Nazis. Furthermore, Mac- 
Farlane testified that the Red Air Force, 
far from being destroyed, had put more 
planes into the sky. than had the Germans 
in his sector. 

The morale of the Soviet troops partic- 
ularly impressed him: “The men were 
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looking very hard and fit and obviously 
were well fed. They had got their tails 
right up. Every lot that I saw seemed to 
me to be what I should call a happy show.” 
Travel on the roads, except the main ones, 
he described as “either driving in a blind- 
ing cloud of dust, or, when it rains, sliding 
about in a good imitation of marmalade.” 
After his experiences in France, however, 
the most encouraging factor to MacFarlane 
was that he “did not see a single sign of 
refugees anywhere.” 


Scorched Earth 


There was one severe limitation on the 
German triumphs. According to all ac- 
counts, the Russians, were carrying out 
their scorched-earth policy with unparal- 
leled ruthlessness. The Finns, for example, 
reported that towns and villages captured 
by them were, for the most part, com- 
pletely destroyed. In the Ukraine, the 
policy was apparently applied just as dras- 
tically. Grain elevators, towns, and large 
cities were leveled to the ground. Some- 
times the Soviets were able to remove ma- 
chinery before the German advance. Cor- 
respondents reported seeing trains loaded 
with machines on their way into the in- 
terior. But, more often, installations were 
simply wrecked. 

The Germans made no effort to conceal 
the damage done by the Russians. Lord 
Haw Haw described it to his radio audi- 
ence: “The bend of the Dnieper is marked 
by complete destruction and panic. Blaz- 
ing fields, burned-out oil tanks, dead 
horses, slaughtered pigs and other animals, 
destroyed tractors, plundered stables and 
shops—these are the traces of the retreat- 
ing Bolsheviks.” 

Neither did the Germans make any at- 
tempt to minimize the massive quality of 
Soviet resistance. But they dug up a new 


explanation for it. The real reason, the, 


Nazis said, was biological. The “exuberant 
fecundity of the Eastern European plain” 
provided such a supply of man power that 
the Soviets were able to practice a “com- 
plete disregard of the individual and of 
human life.” To support this thesis, the 
Germans cited the fact that the population 
of European Russia increased from 110,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 between 1910 and 
1939—despite the World War and famines. 
However, the Nazis claimed, the superior 
organization and equipment of the Ger- 


mans finally would beat down even Rus-_ 


sia’s biological superiority. 





Cheers for Churchill 


Winston Churchill came home last week. 
At a port somewhere in Scotland he 
stepped off the new 35,000-ton battleship 
Prince of Wales. Through waters sup- 
posedly infested with Nazi U-boats he 
crossed the Atlantic and came back again 
without incident. For Britons, this was 
the biggest news of the week. 


For Churchill, the high spot of the voy- 
age home was the “noble sight” of a great 
convoy of 70 to 80 British-bound ships of 
all sizes steaming in fourteen ruler-straight 
lines with one of the biggest orders yet of 
American supplies. The Prince of Wales, 
with its 14-inch guns cocked, and the ac- 
companying destroyers tore twice through 
the lanes of plodding merchantmen and 
their escorts. Then, the battleship broke 
out signal flags to spell: “Churchill wishes 
you pleasant voyage.” The convoy craft 
replied with a rash of “V’s” for Victory as 
their crews lined the rails and cheered. 
Later, the Prime Minister stopped off for 
a day at Iceland where he reviewed British 
and American forces of occupation and told 
the sullen natives that the occupying troops 
had been sent there “to keep war away.” 

When Britain’s war leader, tanned and 
looking more than ever like an old sea dog 
in his short brass-buttoned blue reefer and 
jaunty cap, arrived in London, crowds 
cheered him with cries of “Good old Win- 
nie!” and “Well done, Winston!” Even 


United States Ambassador John G. Winant 


International 


When Churchill came home 


was blocked in the crush at the station and 
the thoroughfares were jammed with ap- 
plauding throngs as Churchill was driven 
to 10. Downing Street. 

The Prime Minister immediately got 
back on the job of running the war. He 
delivered a personal letter from Roosevelt 
to King George, and at the Information 
Ministry reviewed newsreels of his trip and 
conference with the President. This Sun- 
day in a round-the-world broadcast (see 
page 9) he gave a long report of the At- 
lantic meeting and a general review of the 
war. To the restive conquered peoples of 
Europe he had a special message: “The 
tunnel may be dark and long, but at the 
end there is light. That is the symbolism 
and that is the message of the Atlantic 
meeting.” 





The Boot in Britain 


On July 31 a special message from thy 
King to the House of Commons announce; 
the arrest of 36-year-old Maj. Sir Herber 
Paul Latham, Conservative member fron 
Whitby and Scarborough. His crime wa 
described as “alleged offenses against mij. 
tary law.” A graduate of Eton and (j. 
ford, Latham is a second baronet and own; 
a partly ruined fortified mansion built dy. 
ing the reign of King Henry V where, x. 
cording to legend, on stormy nights , 
ghostly drummer is heard and a “gray 
lady” paces the grand staircase. 

Although the nature of his offense ha; 
not been made public, the House of Con. 
mons took steps to oust Latham last week. 
This is a most delicate matter and bring 
into play a sort of Gilbert and Sullivan “jp. 
genious paradox.” Under an old statute 
members who hold positions of profit u.- 
der the crown are forbidden seats in the 
House of Commons, but it is also impos 
sible for any member to resign. However, 
for an M.P., such as Latham, to get out 
of the House of Commons, there are two 
stewardships for which he can apply. They 
are crown property, and if the request is 
granted the M.P. is automatically expelled 
from the House. 

The better known is “Chiltern Hu. 
dreds,” in which the M.P. becomes bailif 
of Chiltern Hundreds, a place in the Chil 
tern Hills. Apparently this was not vacant, 
so Latham, who had been serving with 1 
searchlight regiment of the Royal Artillery; 
was appointed “Steward and Bailiff of the 
Manor of Northstead.” The traditional 
procedure is to accept the appointment 
and then resign it shortly after it has been 
conferred so that it will remain open for 
others. 


















Fuhrer’s Fortress 


The Fiihrer moved east last week. The 
German press announced that the old im- 
perial castle at Posen in the Polish prov- 
ince of that name would be remodeled 
and serve as a future residence for Hitler: 
It will be called simply the “German Castle 
at Posen.” 

Hitler’s mountain lodge at Berchtesgaden 
was built according to his own specifica 
tions. But the castle at Posen was inspired 
by the late Kaiser. It took from 1905 to 
1913 to construct and cost $2,000,000 in 
prewar gold marks. In size and decoration, 
it bears the hallmarks of Wilhelm’s taste. 
Gigantic reception rooms open into ont 
another and one ballroom is so large that 
it can hold 3,000 people. The architecturd 
style is German Romanesque with a facade 
of heavy battlements—suggesting the greal 
fortresses built by the Teutonic Knights al 
through the Baltic States in their medieval 
struggles against the Slavs. The Kaise 
only lived in it once. Then the World Wat 
broke out and he never returned. 
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Worried Rulers 


Vichy Joins Nazis in Measures 
to Stem Rising Tide of Unrest 


Of the twenty arrondissements or wards 
into which Paris is divided, the eleventh 
has been a hotbed of radicalism ever since 
the French Revolution. It is just beyond 
the Place de la Bastille, with its 154-foot 
column to the victims of the 1830 Revolu- 
tion and the spot where the Communards 
of 1371 made a last stand.* Even before 
the Nazi occupation, it was a dull and 
drab working-class quarter, a far cry from 
the other Paris of gay cafés and smart 
shops. 

Last week the Eleventh Arrondissement 
revived its revolutionary tradition. Dur- 
ing the night of Aug. 19-20 German troops 
and French police threw a cordon around 
it. The subway stations were closed until 
1 p.m. the next day, and for five hours 
one house after another was _ searched. 
Some 6,000 “Jews” in all were seized in 
the mass raids—although the quarter has 
never been known as a Jewish district. 

The roundup was a part of the after- 
math of the Paris riots the week before, 
also attributed to Communist Jews, and 
part of the “ill wind rising” of opposition 
that Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, aged 
head of the Vichy government, had him- 
self admitted. The Paris authorities had 
threatened the death penalty for Com- 
munist activities and last week they an- 
nounced the summary trial and execution 
of two Jews to show they meant business. 
In addition, some 20,000 alleged Reds 
were rounded up in and around Paris. 

Then on Aug. 21 an unnamed German 
officer was stabbed to death in the Paris 
subway. Immediately, Lt. Gen. Ernst von 
Schaumburg, Nazi commander in _ the 
French capital, warned that in the event 
of another “criminal act” arrested French- 
men would be held as hostages and shot in 
numbers “corresponding to the gravity of 
the act.” Posters soon proclaimed another 
execution, this time for de Gaullist recruit- 
ing. But the defiance continued. On Aug. 
23 a German car was wrecked and its occu- 
pants injured when it ran into a steel cable 
that had been stretched across a road in a 
Paris suburb. 

The Germans made no attempt to con- 
ceal their anger and impatience at the fail- 
ure of the French themselves to put a stop 
to the steadily rising disorder and sabotage 
in both the occupied and unoccupied zones. 
On Aug. 19 Pétain, aware of the Nazi dis- 
pleasure, told members of the State Coun- 
cil, 2 revived relic of the ancient regime, as 





*The Paris Commune followed a bitter four- 
Month siege of the capital in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. It lasted from March 18 to May 29, 
1871, when government forces finally defeated 
the Communards. The Tuileries and Hétel de 

ille were destroyed and the Archbishop of 
Paris murdered during the Commune. 
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The Bases That Flank Dakar 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Hitier’s war strategy has always 
had two faces, “occupation by inva- 
sion” and “occupation by collabora- 
tion.” The German Army’s seizure of 
Bulgaria and Rumania are examples of 
“occupation by collaboration” that have 
taken place since the beginning of the 
war. The excuse given by the Nazis 
was that these little countries had to 
be protected from the British. Then 
they were immediately used as jump- 
ing-off places for new campaigns. 

Now Hitler is again using occupa- 
tion by collaboration as a major threat 
—openly against Vichy France and 
covertly against Spain and Portugal. 
The difference between these states and 
Bulgaria and Rumania lies in salt wa- 
ter—the fact that they all have over- 
seas possessions of great strategic im- 
portance. What this means was illus- 
trated in Syria, where the British had 
to wage a large-scale campaign because 
of the German threat of “collabora- 
tion.” The transfer of real sovereignty 
in Indo-China from France to Japan is 
another example. 

This Nazi strategy has such world- 
wide repercussions, that it has in itself 
inevitably, without effort on our part, 
drawn us closer to the brink of war, 
and war which is not limited to the 
Continent of Europe, as the incident in 
Indo-China so aptly illustrates. 

Of particular interest to us now is 
the future status of French North 
Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, for 
included in the one is the fate of Dakar, 
and in the other the fate of the Azores 
and Cape Verdes. The importance of 
these outposts to us is obvious. The 
Cape Verdes are 1,400 nautical miles 
from Brazil, Dakar is 1,700 miles, and 
the Azores are less than 1,200 miles 
from Newfoundland—by no means 
prohibitive air ranges. The Cape Verdes 
and the Azores have a higher strategic 


value for us than Dakar, though this_ 


base has been much played up. Until 
the Azores and Cape Verdes ac- 
tually appear in the military picture, 
however, we will probably keep them 
under reconnaissance by water-borne 
patrol. 

The essential value of Dakar is com- 
mercial, not military. When the Trans- 
Saharan railroad from Oran to the 
Niger is completed, with branches to 
Dakar and Lake Chad, Dakar will be 


a great port for import and export 
trade. But as a naval base its capacity 
is too limited, since it has less than 750 
yards turning space for big ships. 

Though it will be several years be- 
fore the railroad project is completed, 
we do not wish the Nazis to control 
Dakar now, and we do wish the French 
to hold it. Nevertheless, we need the 
use of a base or bases on the West 
African Coast. As our patrol to Ice- 
land grows more effective, we may ex- 
pect to see submarine operations move 
toward the Central and South Atlantic. 
Also, in the last few days the President 
has announced that war planes from 
this country would be ferried across 
the South Atlantic, with the final des- 
tination the Middle East. The logical 
points for landing on the coast of West 
Africa are naturally Bathurst on the 
Gambia River, 90 miles below Dakar, 
and Freetown in Sierra Leone, about 
450 miles below Dakar. Both are Brit- 
ish possessions. 


In addition to being air bases, 
both Bathurst and Freetown have pos- 
sibilities as naval bases. Freetown is 
the better. It has more than 6 miles of 
good anchorage water for the largest 
of ships, and 42 feet of water is the 
depth over the sea bar. In addition, 
Freetown has some dock space for the 
landing and transshipment of supplies 
and, from the character of the sur- 
rounding land, is capable of a fair de- 
fense. Bathurst, while having greater 
anchorage space in the Gambia River, 
is limited as a first-class base, for there 
is only 27 feet of water on the sea bar. 

Of greater importance than a survey 
of the technical assets of any few local 
spots is the effect which the strategy of 
“occupation by collaboration” will have 
upon the entire Mediterranean and 
Middle East situation. As long as Brit- 
ish sea, air, and military strength can 
hold the fort there, even with severe 
reverses in Russia, there is a glimmer 
of light ahead, pointing toward the end 
of the war within some appreciable 
limit of time. But if Britain’s Fleet is 
forced out of the Mediterranean, the 
rest of the establishment will have to 
follow in time. Then the war of attri- 
tion, the squeeze play at sea, bids fair 
to be a long process, with no immediate 
end in sight. 
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As the German flood tide sweeps 
over Western Russia and rolls across 
the Ukraine, Hitler looks across the 
Black Sea for new worlds to conquer. 
It is in this region that he is planning 
the second phase of his Russian cam- 
paign that will bring his troops toward 
the oil fields of the Caucasus and chal- 
lenge the British bastion in the Middle 
East. 

That the occupation of the Ukraine 
was to be followed by a movement 
toward the Caucasus was evidenced by 
the German activity long before the 
British and Russians marched into Iran 
Aug. 25 (see map, page 21). It was 
shown in Nazi naval moves for control 
of the Black Sea, the increased pressure 
on Turkey for a troop corridor and for 
opening of the Dardanelles to Axis use, 
the concentration of German divisions 
and air units in Southern Bulgaria, the 
shifting of Italian troops to the islands 
off the Turkish coast, the increased 
fifth-column activities of the Nazi 
“tourists” in Iran, and the need for a 
new theater of operations for a winter 
campaign should the German armies be 
halted in a snowbound Russia. 

In view of the Hitler threat, the Brit- 
ish-Russian move into Iran is in prepa- 
ration for the great struggle that may 
decide not only the fate of this region, 
where legend places man’s beginning, 
but of Suez and India beyond. Iran 
must be Britain’s first concern, not only 
on account of its strategical position 
and common frontiers with the Mosul 
and Soviet -oil fields, but also because 
Britain has but one practicable way to 
get supplies into Russia, and that is 
through her bases at Karachi in India 
and the Persian Gulf ports of Basra 
and Bandar Shahpur. But all of the 
rail and road routes to the Russian bor- 
der lie through Iran, and this is why 
the country once known as Persia is of 
such immediate military importance to 
Britain and Russia. | 


The British strategic position in 
the Middle East sector has grown 
stronger with the passage of time. Al- 
though they have had to extend their 
front from Libya to the Mosul oil fields, 
the British have profited by the de- 
struction of the Mussolini African em- 
pire, the victories in Iraq, the conquest 
of Syria, and now the Russo-German 
struggle. 





Britain’s Strength in the Middle East 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USS.A. Retired 


The Middle East is, from the stra- 
tegical angle, the keystone in Britain’s 
great overseas archway, the pillars of 
which are anchored in the naval base of 
Singapore and the Mediterranean base 
of Alexandria. The new front, extend- 
ing east to west across Syria and Iraq, 
has one flank resting on the Mediterra- 
nean and the other on the Persian Gulf. 
In defense against attack from the 
north, the position contains two river- 
line barriers—the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Besides, its geographical location is a 
buffer aiding the defense of the Alexan- 
dria-Suez region. 

One great advantage to Britain in 
her new Middle East position, gained 
through her recent occupation of Iraq, 
lies in the creation of a second line of 
supply and communication through 
Basra to India. A second results from 
the occupation of the Mosul-Bagdad- 
Basra front now linked with the Red 
forces on the Caspian shore. This places 
the Russo-British forces squarely across 
any Hitler thrust into the Middle East. 
And a third advantage accrues from the 
occupation of Syria, which carries the 
controlled coast line to the Turkish 
border. 

But the movements of the fleet are 
still cramped in these restricted waters; 
it is in constant danger from Axis air 
and sea attacks. And just as Iran is 
needed to clear the right flank of the 
British position, so’ also a further exten- 
sion of control is needed to clear the 
left flank. That means in the direction 
of Libya. In Iran there are no German 
military forces to be attacked, but in 
Libya there is an Axis army which 
should be destroyed before the Axis 
imposes a two-battle front, one in Egypt 
and the other in the Middle East, in 
which defeat on either flank would spell 
the loss of Suez. 

The British now have the advantage 
of improved sea communications (Med- 
iterranean and Red Seas and Persian 
Gulf) ; interior lines of operation; a se- 
cure double supply and communication 
system, directly to the rear connecting 
their overseas bases; their right flank 
guarded by the Russians in the Cau- 
casus area; and a neutral Turkey on her 
right front. Above all, Generals Wavell 
and Auchinleck hold the _ initiative 
all along the new front so long as the 
main German effort is concentrated on 
Russia. 
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they took their oath of allegiance to him: 
“A decision must be made. Either one is fo; 
me or against me.” 

The Marshal and his Ministers joined 
with the Germans in trying to suppres: the 
unrest. Communications Minister Jean 
Berthelot broadcast an appeal to railway. 
men to refrain from sabotage. A sabcteur 
he described as an enemy of Germany and 
an ally of Britain. Nonetheless myste: ious 
railway accidents piled up and the author. 
ities admitted that sabotage had reached 
serious proportions. On Aug. 23 the Journal 
Officiel announced the establishmen: of 
special military courts, empowered to crder 
executions, to hear cases of oppositioznists 
within ten days of arrest. Finally, Pierre 
Pucheu, Pétain’s hard-boiled new Interior 
Minister, left Vichy for Paris to take per- 
sonal charge of the new measures there. He 
issued a statement blaming Moscow for the 
trouble and warned that its interference 
wouldn’t be tolerated. At the same time 
civilian guards were organized to prevent 
railway sabotage, of which there were five 
cases in the Paris area alone in a fortnight. 

The same “ill wind” blew all through 
occupied Europe and brought increasingly 
severe measures to curb it. In Norway 
Laborites were arrested and sent to concen- 
tration camps; the swift spread of Commu- 
nism through Denmark forced the Danish 
Parliament to introduce a bill outlawing 
that political belief; three Dutchmen were 
executed and two others given life jail 
terms for helping British airmen; three Bel- 
gians were shot for spying; a spy and sabo- 
tage ring was discovered in Bulgaria; five 
Communists were hanged in Belgrade. It 
even struck the Italians. Disorders broke 
out in the new puppet “kingdom” of Croa- 
tia and Rome ordered the military occupa- 
tion of the entire Dalmatian coast from 
Fiume to Montenegro to insure “public 
safety.” 





Rumbles in an Empire 


Thirty-eight Allied officers and thirteen 
non-commissioned officers arrived in the 
Middle East last week after seven weeks 
in German-occupied Europe and France. 
They were captured by the French during 
the Syrian campaign, taken to France, «nd 
released when the British seized Vichy offi- 
cials in Syria as hostages. They all had 
their little bit to contribute to the growing 
mass of rumor and fact on conditions in- 
side Hitler’s empire. 

The most startling story was one that 
Marshal Goring’s legs had been blown off 
in a British air raid. They admitted, how- 
ever, there was no confirmation of this. 


_ Meanwhile, a dispatch from Rumania ‘ast 


week reported that Géring had _ been 
placed in supreme command of the er- 
man armies on the eastern front. 

One colonel claimed that when ihey 
were recognized as British, the Frenc!: on 
passing trains cheered them and tha: at 
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Newsweek Map—Starworth 


Britain and Russia moved into Iran, key to the Middle East. Arrows 
indicate approximate points of invasion by the two powers Aug. 25 


Dijon station a little girl ran down the 
platform waving a handkerchief with the 
Union Jack embroidered on it. Most 
French wine is being sent to Germany for 
conversion into industrial alcohol, the offi- 
cers said, while butter is labeled “Made in 
Germany” to create an impression of Nazi 
generosity. And, the tale bearers added, 
the discontent in France had reached such 
proportions that a Frenchman had told 
the British: “Unless the Germans let up 
on us there will be a revolution.” 





+ March Into Iran 


The British and the Russians started 
their first combined operation last week. 
The objective was Iran, one of the most 
backward states in the world. Known as 
Persia until 1935 when they returned to 
the ancient name for the entire region, Iran 
is a country of high plateaus, barren 
mountains, and rich oil fields inhabited by 
15,000,000 Sunni Moslems, Jews, and Nes- 
torian Christians. 

The invasion technique of the new allies 
was not very different from that used by 
the Germans. In the early hours of Aug. 25, 
British and Russian troops crossed the 
Iranian frontier. Soviet planes were re- 
ported to have bombed Tabriz in the 
north. Then the Russian and British Min- 
isters in Teheran presented notes from 
their governments announcing the inva- 
sion. Each accused the Iranians of allow- 
ing Germans, disguised as technicians, to 
make Iran a base for attack against the 
Allies. Each said that one of the objectives 
was to protect the country and disavowed 
any territorial designs. 


The Shah of Iran, Riza Khan Pahlevi, 
is a tough old man, who started life as a 
Cossack trooper and fought his way to 
power. Just before the crisis he had de- 
clared that Iran would defend its neutral- 
ity against all comers. The first reports 
this week indicated that the Iranian Army 
was indeed putting up armed resistance, 
but there was no indication whether it was 
any more than a token action. The coun- 
try’s forces number about 150,000. Like 
most Oriental troops they are long on fa- 
natical courage and short on equipment— 
and certainly no match for the armies 
Britain and Russia can send against them. 

The Russians were reported to be ad- 
vancing over the Caucasus passes into 
Northern Iran while the British landed on 
the Persian Gulf coast and drove in from 
India and Iraq. These are the general 
strategic lines of any Anglo-Russian ad- 
vance. In Iran, the British can move from 
the bases in the Mosul oil fields and join 
with the Russians at Tabriz. The Soviets 
also have a possible line of attack across 
the Caspian Sea. From the Persian Gulf, 
the British need only advance 80 miles to 
occupy the oil fields. A railway runs from 
Karachi, in India, to Zehidan, in Southeast 
Iran. From there a good road leads north 
to the Soviet frontier. 

The immediate cause of the crisis in Iran 
was the Anglo-Russian demand that Ger- 
man nationals be ousted by the Shah. In 
London, however, it was more or less ad- 
mitted that the crisis was not unwelcome 
in the sense that it gave the allies a chance 
to end completely any possibility of a 
German coup. The danger lay not so much 
in the actual military operations as in the 
fact that the entire Middle East might be 





Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
Britisn from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 
1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact was signed, and between 
April 19-May 31 the British defeated an 
Traqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. German air-borne forces drove 
the British off Crete in twelve days end- 
ing June 1. On June 8 British and Free 
French forces invaded Syria and on July 
12 won an armistice. On June 22 Hitler 
attacked Russia. On July 7 the United 
States occupied Iceland, and on July 12 
London and Moscow signed a mutual- 
aid pact. Between July 18-23 Japan con- 
cluded negotiations for military control 
of French Indo-China; in retaliation the 
United States and Britain froze Japanese 
assets. On Aug. 14, after a meeting at 
sea, Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point declaration of democratic 
peace aims, and on Aug. 16 the Soviet 
accepted their proposals for a conference 
in Moscow of British, American, and 
Russian representatives. 


Last Week 


Aug. 24-25—Churchill termed Atlan- 
tic meeting “symbolie” of democratic 
unity. Russo-British forces invaded Iran 
as Soviet girded for defense of Leningrad. 
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set aflame by the action. The Turks have 
a treaty of friendship with Iran, hate the 
Russians, and are under constant pressure 
from the Germans, who in the last few 
weeks have been concentrating heavy 
forces in Bulgaria. 





Dominion Leaders 


Mackenzie King’s London Visit 
Turns Spotlight on Big Four 


William Lyon Mackenzie King, the 
66-year-old Prime Minister of Canada, 
took his first plane trip last week. He 
flew the Atlantic. On Aug. 20, King stepped 
out of a four-motored Consolidated bomb- 
er in Britain. His trip spotlighted the 
activities of all four of the leaders of 
Britain’s dominions and the political situ- 
ation faced by each one. 

King 

Political opponents had criticized Mac- 
kenzie King for not going to London be- 
fore. It was part of their general objec- 
tions to his Liberal administration that the 
government has not been waging the war 
with sufficient vigor and, in particular, that 
King has refused to introduce long-term 
conscription in Canada. With a safe major- 
ity in Parliament, the Prime Minister 
could afford to ignore most of the criticism 
but the trip to Britain was partly under- 
taken as an answer to it. 

One way King can claim to have been 
useful is as a link between Britain and the 
United S‘ates. For one thing, he was 
credited with helping to plan the confer- 
ence at sea between President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill. The Canadian 
Prime Minister is a good friend of the 
President, and he has had other associa- 
tions with the United States: he studied at 
Harvard, worked with Jane Addams at her 
famous Hull House in Chicago, and did in- 
dustrial research for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

His arrival in London caused a renewal 
of speculation about the formation of an 
Imperial War Cabinet, with the dominions 
having representation. Churchill has ex- 
pressed the opinion that any such arrange- 
ment would be cumbersome, and King, 
after attending a Cabinet meeting at 10 
Downing Street, also explained that he was 
against an Imperial Cabinet because “im- 
portant decisions should be made by the 
government as a whole.” 

On Aug. 23 the Ottawa leader inspected 
10,000 Canadian troops. Some of the latent 
dissatisfaction. of Canadians with their 
Prime Minister then came out into the 
open: he was heartily booed. 


Fraser 

King found another dominion Prime 
Minister already in London. He was Peter 
Fraser, the tall 57-year-old self-made lead- 
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er of New Zealand’s Labor government. 

Fraser had been in Britain since June 2] | 
when he flew there at the government’s ey ’ 
quest to discuss “various aspects of the war _ 
situation.” In his absence, Finance Min. 
ister Walter Nash is deputizing for him. It 
is Fraser’s second London sojourn of the 
war, for he went there first in October 
1939, shortly before he succeeded the late 
Michael Savage as Prime Minister. During 
that visit he made a trip to France ani 
met General Gamelin. 

Of all the dominion leaders, Fraser is the 
least known. He isn’t a New Zealander by 
birth but hails from the Scottish High- 
lands, where his father was a cobbler. He 
still hasn’t lost his native burr and dour- 
ness. In his youth he became a struggling 
Socialist in London, starting his political 
career by taking up the challenge of a 
Hyde Park soap-box orator who told him: 
“If you think you can do better come up 
and try.” In 1910, at 26, he sailed for New 
Zealand, and first worked as a longshore- 
man on the docks at Auckland, lived in its 
slums, and joined its Socialist party. Later 
he moved to Wellington, which he has rep- 
resented in the dominion Parliament since 
1918. In 1935, when the first Labor gov- 
ernment was elected, Fraser got the port- 
folios of education, health, and marine. Un- 
like the other dominion Prime Ministers, 
this quiet, non-smoking, non-drinking Scot 
has practically no political problems. New 
Zealand has been solidly Labor since 1935, 
and even the conservative opposition has 
made no serious criticism of the war effort. 


Menzies 


A third dominion Prime Minister also 
has been in London during the war. Robert 
Gordon Menzies of Australia, who is but 
46 and the youngest dominion head, went 
to Britain in February for ten weeks and 
made an immediate hit with the British. 
He was caught in one of Plymouth’s big- 
gest blitzes while visiting that historic 
port’s first lady, the American-born Lady 
Astor. Like King and Fraser, he sat in at 
meetings of Churchiil’s War Cabinet. Un- 
like King, however, Menzies has been des- 
perately anxious to get back to London at 
the first opportunity, while his own critics 
in the Labor opposition have opposed his 
going while still Prime Minister. His op- 
ponents have argued, first, that Menzies 
had exaggerated Australia’s war dangers 
for political purposes and, second, that if 
the situation was as critical as he main- 
tained he ought to stay home to direct the 
“total war effort.” 

Both Menzies and the Laborites are 
agreed on the need for Australian repre- 
sentation in the Churchill Cabinet. Both 
are critical of the way the British handled 
the Balkan and Middle East campaigns. 
Labor particularly resented the fact that 
Australians were sent to Greece without | 
consulting the Advisory War Council, on 
which Labor is represented. 

Last week the deadlock caused a govern- 
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THE FRAGRANT MINT GROWS GREEN 
--- IT’S JULEP TIME! 


AND MANY A JULEP-LOVER is thanking his 
lucky stars that it is! 


For never before, we’re told, has there been 
a whiskey quite so superlative for Juleps as 
our 1941 Bottling of Four Roses! Never be- 
fore a whiskey whose rich, satin-smooth per- 
fection adds such a crowning touch of glory 
to this most glamorous of drinks. 





‘So—today—discover the most majestic 
drink that ever brought cooling solace on 
a warm summer day: a Mint Julep made 
with the 1941 Bottling of Four Roses! 


A blend of straight whiskies, 90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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... thanks to General Motors, the biggest builder of locomotives in the world 


HE locomotive you see here is the 
swiftest, yet huskiest heavy hauler 
ever to tackle the railroads’ biggest job. 


It promises to save precious hours of 
time in hauling the nation’s goods — 
hours that will hasten the work of 
National Defense. 


It enables the longest freight trains to 
move from standstill to top 
speed not only faster, but so 
smoothly that lading runs less 
risk of damage—to keep click- 
ing through division after divi- 


sion without stopping to refuel for at 
least 500 miles. 


It brings to freight service those vast 
Diesel economies that the most profit- 
able passenger trains now enjoy. 


And like the modern passenger loco- 
motive it resembles, it is the product 
of General Motors — from whom for- 


LOCO 


OTIVES 


FREIGHT | 


ward-looking railroad management 
has been buying its greatest number 
of locomotives for the past three years. 


That means, of course, these new 
high-powered haulers are also built 
by standardized volume production— 
with their Diesel engines, electrical 
equipment, frames, bodies and other 
parts all made and assembled in one 
self-contained factory —from which 
they roll all set for service, 
complete from rails to roof. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois 
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Postscripts on the News From Fronts in Europe and Elsewhere 


Excerpts from letters and cables re- 
ceiwed last week from NEwswEEK cor- 
respondents. 


Bertin: The press is attacking Sweden 
for staying neutral and claims that in 
the Russo-Finnish war last year “Sweden 
sent 9,000 volunteers, and only 1,500 at 
present . . . Sweden could play an impor- 
tant part in the new order in Europe but 
can assume the role only by sacrifice.” 
Despite increased German press agitation 
against the United States, incidents in- 
volving Americans in cosmopolitan Ber- 
lin are confined to an occasional demand 
to stop speaking English. One such case 
involved an American reporter and a girl 
in the leading night club, the Jocky Bar, 
where the two were talking with German 
soldiers. A civilian at a nearby table told 
the American to stop speaking English, 
and when the request was repeated the 
German soldiers displayed their Iron 
Crosses, asked the civilian where his was, 
and told him to shut up. The American 
flag still remains on the wall of the Ameri- 
kanhaus and hangs in the Wild West bar 
of the Hausvaterland on the Potsdamer- 
platz where, amid pictures of Lincoln, Jef- 


ferson, and McKinley, waiters dressed as 
cowboys in chaps and bandannas serve 
beer to soldiers and their girl friends. 


Buenos Atres: Argentina’s Congress 
has kicked away the better part of a year 
in political scraps. Last year it didn’t get 
around to passing a national budget for 
1941 so that the 1940 one was extended to 
cover the present year. Now, harried by 
Nazi plots, questions of economy, defense, 
and coming elections, the Congress is ex- 
tending the 1940 budget again to cover 1942 
to avoid drafting, debating, and passing a 
new bill . . . Corn and wheat surpluses are 
piling up. There is so much wheat that, 
without grain elevators for storage because 
of shortsighted planning, there is now a 
shortage of sacking. Corn is being used as 
fuel to heat apartment houses and to run 
trains and factories. 


Stncapore: The British are moving the 
Japanese from the Singapore defense area 
and in Johore British firms are taking over 
the neatest and most efficient Japanese 
rubber estates, which they will operate on 
a commission basis. The Japanese in Pe- 
nang are going to Bangkok, and many 


Japanese shops and hotels are closed while 
others are operating with skeleton staffs. 
Singapore social affairs are very top nose 
and at even the smallest dinners evening 
dress is in order. There is dancing nightly 
at the Seaview Hotel and also at the Co- 
coanut Grove 7 miles outside of the city. 
The air-conditioned movies, showing the 
latest pictures, are packed every night. 
The favorite spots of some officers, many 
troops, and the Chinese blades are the 
Coney Island type of places, such as the 
“New World,” the “Great World,” and the 
“Happy World,” where Chinese, Eurasian, 
and Malay taxi dancers receive half of the 
12 cents per dance that is charged. Despite 
the Oriental atmosphere, troops feel the 
pressure of Singapore’s enforced primness 
and they ride in rickshas, shop sedately, 
and are not boisterous like those I saw in 
Cairo. Singapore streetwalkers are still op- 
erating a thriving business, but it has been 
tamed down lately and the authorities have 
stamped out the “Ricksha Parade,” which 
consisted of 30 prostitutes sitting in rick- 
shas who accosted soldiers and civilians 
every night. Three have been arrested and 
sentenced to four months’ hard labor. 





ment crisis. The trouble lies in the fact that 
Menzies’ coalition government of his own 
United Australia party, the Country party, 
and one independent have only 37 seats in 
Parliament to Labor’s 36. On Aug. 20 the 
Prime Minister outlined his plans to Par- 
liament and promised that he wouldn’t go 
to London without the approval of all 
parties. 

Next day the Labor party adopted a 
resolution opposing the plan over the head 
of its own leader, John Curtin, who had en- 
dorsed it. The following day, after a seven- 
hour Cabinet meeting, Menzies countered, 
in a letter to Curtin, with an offer to re- 
sign in favor of either a government or 
Labor leader. 

Labor also has opposed Menzies on the 
ground that he represents Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne’s Wall Street. The Prime Min- 
ister, however, has called himself “a sin- 
gularly plain Australian” and been nick- 
named “Honest Bzu.’ His father was a 
country storekeéper and his grandfather a 
miner. Rising to become a successful law- 
yer, earning as much as $100,000 a year, 
Menzies gave up his lucrative practice in 
1928 to enter politics and was Attorney 
General when he took the late Joseph Ly- 
ons’ place as Prime Minister in April 1939. 


Smuts 


South Africa’s great soldier-statesman, 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, is the only one of 
the four dominion leaders who hasn’t been 
to London since the war started. But he 
visited the Ethiopian front while the cam- 
paign there was in progress, and last 
week he inspected his men in their camps 


in Egypt, warning them that their greatest 
battle was yet to come. 

For 40 years Smuts has been in the pub- 
lic eye. A native Boer of mixed Dutch and 
Huguenot blood, he was first pro-British, 
turned rebel during the Boer War, then 
backed the British ever after to settle the 
old feuds. Smuts joined Lloyd George’s 
World War Cabinet of six men and wrote 
the first blueprint for the League of Na- 
tions. He objected, however, to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty as sowing the seeds for an- 
other war and signed it only under protest. 

Yet when the war he had foreseen came, 
Smuts refused to let his anti-British old 
enemy, Gen. James Barry Munnik Hert- 
zog, get away with using Versailles as a 
justification for Hitler. Herzog wanted 
South Africa to remain neutral; Smuts was 
for war and he won by a narrow majority. 
Hertzog retired, Smuts became Prime Min- 
ister again and ever since has managed to 
maintain the delicate political balance in 
his dominion. 





Coatless Protocol 


Despite the war and constant air raids, 
official life in Chungking is still regulated 
by tortuous Oriental protocol and the an- 
cient Chinese game of saving face. Last 
month three Americans arrived in this 
Chungking atmosphere with much the 
same effect as Japanese bombs. They were 
Daniel Arnstein, Marco Hellman, and Har- 
old Davis, taxi and truck officials sent to 
China to advise on improving the effi- 
ciency of the Burma Road. 


All three turned out to be hard-boiled, 
able, and about as diplomatic as one of 
their own truck drivers. Arnstein, the most 
colorful and forthright of the group, im- 
mediately denounced the graft in local 
trucking organizations in Chungking, 
didn’t bother to see the American Ambas- 
sador because “I don’t know him,” and at 
staid parties told rollicking tales of his 
early days as a paid “amateur” athlete. 

Last week Arnstein returned to Chung- ~ 
king after an inspection trip over the 
Burma Road and gave Chinese officials a 
25-page report compiled by the American 
experts. In some ways, Arnstein was high- 
ly critical of the operation of the road. 
Truck maintenance, in particular, he found 
in bad shape. Because of this and other 
faults, the Chinese have been able to ship 
only 30,000 tons of goods a month over 
the road. 

Under the plans submitted by Arnstein, 
however, all this will be changed. The road 
is to be given an asphalt surface, an Amer- 
ican maintenance center will be set up to 
repair the 5,000 new trucks expected to be 
put into operation in the near future, and 
some 50 American technicians will super- 
vise traffic under Lt. James Wilson of the 
United States Army, an upstate New York 
truck-company official in private life. 

Under efficient operation, Arnstein esti- 
mated that the road’s capacity was “prac- 
tically unlimited. It is possible that in the 
future Burma Road traffic will be limited 
only by the capacity of the port of Ran- 
goon.” In general, Arnstein praised the 


cooperation of the Burma authorities but 
a 1 per cent tax levied on all goods sent to 
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China through the British colony roused 
his temper. As he prepared to return to 
the United States, this gave him the excuse 
for a last explosion: “The tax has got to 
go and believe you me, it’s going. Wait 
till this story busts wide open in the Unit- 
ed States and see what happens.” The 
British reacted immediately to Arnstein’s 
blast and announced that they would take 
measures to have the tax removed. 





Mike Poison 


The Russians, who have been accused 
by the Nazis of every sort of unsporting 
conduct, last week delivered the unkind- 
est cut of all. On Aug. 23, every time a 
- Nazi radio announcer paused for breath, 
a strange, mocking voice broke in with 
such comments as: “A fairy tale!” and “Do 
you expect people to believe that?” The 
German announced: “This is the end of 
the news.” Then came the heckler’s: “But 
tomorrow the lies will continue.” During a 
sports talk the voice broke in: “Goebbels 
set the greatest sports record. He annihi- 
lated 5,000,000 Russians without leaving 
his desk.” 

Berlin threatened Moscow with unspeci- 
fied countermeasures and thereafter the 
Nazi broadcasters were speeded up to talk 
four times as fast. Records were played to 
overlap the broadcasts. But the Red 
heckler caught up with an announcer who, 
racing through war reports, halted for a 
moment. The voice warned: “You'll con- 
quer yourself to death!” 

Meanwhile, a new secret German radio 
appeared on the air. It was apparently 
operated by old-school Royalist army of- 
ficers who are anti-Nazi but at the same 
time as rabidly anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communist as Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels himself. Nazi leaders were bitterly at- 
tacked by this secret sender in lurid, some- 
times unprintable, language. An example 
of one of the milder broadcasts: “When 
such a iouse as Assault Leader Funk 
shoots 7,532 Jews and Bolsheviks with- 
out even taking his other hand out of his 
pants pocket—that pig—well, then he 
gets the Iron Cross First Class.” 





Sidelights of the War 


The British have agreed to distribute 
Nazi and Fascist literature to German and 
Italian prisoners so that they won’t suffer 
from “cultural starvation.” It will be paid 
for by a war-prisoner fund directed by 
Crown Princess Louise of Sweden and is 
in accordance with an international con- 
vention that forbids propaganda among 
prisoners against their own government. 


@ Standard shoes to be placed on sale 
throughout Italy this fall will have wood- 
. en soles, according to an official announce- 
ment. Most of the women’s and many 














Tatersatinmal 
Warning: This is one of many 
leaflets dropped on the Australian 
garrison at Tobruk, by Nazi airmen. 





men’s shoes now have cork soles, while 
some evening slippers are made of glass. 


{ Etega Menen, the roly-poly Empress of 
Ethiopia, left Britain last week for Addis 
Ababa with her daughter, Princess Tsahai, 
to join her thin, sad-eyed husband Haile 
Selassie. ~ 


{ Last October Sergeant Pilot Rose of the 
RAF was killed in action and last week his 
will was made public. He left $80 “for a 
binge for members of the 49th Squadron 
in the event I am reported missing,” an- 
other $80 “to pay for a cheerful celebra- 
tion by the Red Hill section of the RAF 
Voluntary Service,” and $1,000 “to my 





Swap Shop: to save ration coupons, Britons barter clothes for food 


wife for a trip to the pyramids and a new 
outfit of clothes.” 


{ One pound of onions down and three 
onions each week for three months—t)hiose 
were the hard terms Guy Gilbert of West. 
cliff in onion-short Britain, drove in the 
sale of a secondhand radio set. The pur. 
chaser was a civil servant, home on leave 
from Portugal, who had brought a sack 
of onions with him. 


q Rudolf Hess, Nazi No. 3, who paraciiut- 
ed into Scotland on May 10, is now r:ted 
as a prisoner of state. He was first regurd- 
ed as a military prisoner and some weeks 
later his status was changed to that of a 
civilian prisoner. 


¥ Winston Churchill last week explained 
that he did not want to become a hoarder 
and had accordingly declined an opjior- 
tunity to stock up 600 of his favorite !a- 
vana cigars. The Prime Minister buys his 
cigars 25 at a time at about 3 shillings (60 
cents) apiece. 


{ In Belgrade an official decree promised 
a reward of 2,500 dinars ($75) for every 
Communist killed or captured and 25,000 
dinars ($750) for every Communist “gang 
leader” disposed of in the same way. 


{ Berlin’s Mayor announced last week that 
new food ration cards will be issued for 
horses. They will be allowed 300 kilos, or 
about 661 pounds, of fodder a month. 


J In South Croydon, in London, a barter 
market has been set up and is saving food 
coupons for people of the district. Local 
gardeners who have grown more than they 
need for their own use bring their surplus 
to the store and exchange it for clothing, 
furniture, and other goods. 
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DEFENSE 





‘Byrd-F.D.R. 


Clash Spotlights 


Need for Step-up in Armament 


America Must Set Sights 
95 to 40 Per Cent Higher to Meet 


British and Russian Demands 


The trouble with national defense, ac- 
cording to Col. Tom B. Doe, jocular vice 
president of the Sperry Corp., is that the 
rush caused by this emergency has the un- 
pleasant countereffect of actually showing 
things up. That rush, the slowdown, and 
the general state of the war-production ef- 
fort last week became factors in one of the 
bitterest controversies to date over the 
progress of defense. 

The debate was touched off by Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Democrat who 
never hesitates to ride the Administration 
when he thinks it needs riding. Byrd told 
the Senate that a state of “general con- 
fusion and dangerous delay” existed in na- 
tional defense. Citing figures which he 
claimed were accurate in all essentials but 
approximate in minor details, the Virginian 
called for reorganization of the defense ef- 
fort. In support of his demand, he painted 
this gloomy picture: 


Tanks: As late as 60 days ago, accord- 
ing to the Senator, only 128 M-3 light 
tanks and one M-3 medium tank were on 
hand. No appreciable light-tank production 
will be achieved before October. As a re- 
sult, not a single tank has been sent to 
England, although Britain is in desperate 
need of such equipment. 


Anti-ArrcraFt Guns: Only about a 
dozen of the new 90-millimeter anti-air- 
craft guns needed for protection against 
modern armored, high-flying aircraft have 
been delivered, Byrd declared, and the pro- 
gram calls for the delivery of only four a 
month for the rest of this year. A small 
number of 37-millimeter anti-aircraft guns 
are being produced. 


Puanes: Military airplane production 
declined in June and again in July, the 
Senator said. And though 1,460 planes were 
produced in July, only about 700 of these 
were combat planes—the remainder were 
trainers. Of these combat planes, less than 
300 were bombers and production of heavy 
bombers, needed so desperately by Britain, 
is now running only about 60 a month. 


Artittery. Not a single 155-millimeter 
gun will be turned out this year, accord- 
ing to the Virginian, and only a hundred 
105-millimeter howitzers will be produced. 









WAKE UP. 
D cae AMERICA ! 
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“Don’t Look Now, But We Think 
There’s Something Burning” 








Production of 37-millimeter anti-tank guns 
and 80-millimeter mortars is running about 
fifteen a month each. 


Reaction 


Senator Byrd’s blast drew no immediate 
answer from defense officials. Because pro- 
duction figures are considered among the 
deepest of war secrets, William S. Knud- 
sen, OPM Director General, declined to 
produce an official answer to the unofficial 
statistics. But President Roosevelt, fearing 
the effect of the Virginia Senator’s speech 
on morale, ordered defense officials to pro- 
duce “the facts.” These he presented at his 
press conference Aug. 22. 


Someone had sold Senator Byrd down 
the river on his figures, the President said. 
Except for his plane data, which was es- 
sentially correct, the President said there 
were wide discrepancies between the Sen- 
ator’s statistics and the facts. He cited 
these: hundreds of modern tanks have been 
sent to Britain; the program calls for the 
delivery of 61 large 90-millimeter anti-air- 
craft guns a month instead of only four; 
July production of 37-millimeter anti-tank 
guns was actually 72, not fifteen, and by 
October the output of these guns will be up 
to 320 a month; July output of 80-milli- 
meter mortars was 221 instead of only 
fifteen. 





Significance 


Regardless of the merits of the argu- 
ment between the President and Senator 
Byrd, evidence is accumulating that the 
defense program is not going forward with 
satisfactory speed. Whether the output of 
anti-tank guns is fifteen or 71 a month is 
largely a quibble in the light of the fact 
that what the nation needs is thousands of 
these weapons. 

The President is understood to believe 
that the program can be put on its feet 
by straightening out the confusion in the 
priorities administration which now results 
in the failure of all parts for a defense 
article to arrive at an assembly point at the 
same time, and by speeding up the lagging 
subcontracting plan to get smaller in- 
dustries as well as the larger concerns work- 
ing on defense. 

Pursuant to this, a new plan for han- 
dling priorities, which has the approval of 
the heads of OPM, OPACS, and other 
groups, has been presented to the President 
by Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, the Ad- 
ministration’s defense trouble shooter. . 
Under this plan a single control over pricr- 
ities both for military and civilian pur- 
poses would be set up. At its top would be 
an administrator and a board made up of 
representatives of the OPM, the Army, the 
Navy, and OPACS which would operate 
with committees from the industries in- 
volved... 

Still unsolved, however, is the problem 
of spreading defense work among all avail- 
able manufacturing facilities. Both the 
Army Ordnance Department and some 
OPM heads have been lukewarm toward 
the subcontracting idea from the start, 
with the result that those assigned to the 
job of forcing more subcontracting have 
had tough sledding. 

But even if both the subcontracting and 
priorities headaches are finally cured, a lot 
of people close to the defense program still 
believe that a strong individual to head 
up the whole war-production effort is nec- 
essary. But sources close to the White 
House still say there is little chance for 
such an appointment. 

That all of these matters have not 
shaken down before now is probably due 
to the fact that America was primed for a 
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moderate defense effort. Now, with Britain 
asking between $12,000,000,000 and $13,- 
000,000,000 Lend-Lease materials, and 
Russia requesting around $4,000,000,000 
worth of weapons, it has become apparent 
that our sights have been set too low. 
Efforts now must be made to turn over 
quickly from 35 to 50 per cent of the na- 
tion’s productive capacity to defense in- 
stead of the present 10 to 12 per cent. 





Bargain Maneuvers 


Army maneuvers this year will cost the 
government $24,000,000. By contrast, 
when the 165-man Secorid Battalion of the 
Seventeenth Regiment of the New York 
Guard last week went on what it claimed 
was the first field maneuvers of any State 
Guard unit, it cost the government noth- 
ing. The soldiers, organized to replace the 
Federalized National Guard, paid for their 
gasoline from New York City to Camp 
Smith, near Peekskill, and carried sand- 
wiches for lunch. 

Called out to protect the camp’s reser- 
voir and munitions dump from a theoret- 
ical 200-man force of subversive elements, 
the Guardsmen, equipped with three ma- 
chine guns and 1917-model Enfield rifles, 
repulsed the enemy in a two-hour engage- 
ment atop the thickly forested hills. 





Almat vs. Kotmk 


For years the situation between Almat 
and Kotmk, two mythical countries lo- 
cated in the southeast of the United 
States, foreboded war. Tension dated 


from 1919, when Almat, having defeated . 


Kotmk, imposed a drastic peace and 
seized two of Kotmk’s provinces—Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. 

But while Almat grew soft and corrupt 
in postwar years, and its decadence was 
marked by a multiplicity of political 
parties and class schisms that brought to 
the fore a strong Communist-run union 
movement, Kotmk bided its time. In 
1933, after Premier Kodunkis and _ his 
“Western Nationalistic Party” rose to 
power, Kotmk began secretly to rearm. 

Then, in August 1941, in a squabble 
over Mississippi water rights, war threat- 
ened. Denouncing that “wicked” treaty 
of 1919, Kotmk’s “dynamic leader,” Ko- 
dunkis, declared: “Our wealth is in our 
people and our vitality, not in gold. Our 
strength is in our arms, not in the hoarded 
wealth of plutocrats.” As both sides mo- 
' pilized, Almat soldiers chalked on their 
troop trains such remarks as “Kodunkis 
is the bunkis!” but Almat officials grew 
panicky. 

On Aug. 25, Kotmk fell upon Almat 
with an enormous air force, parachutists, 
and armored elements, isolated part of 
Almat’s Second Army in- Southern Ar- 
kansas, and produced for Almat a “mili- 





Wide World 


Osborn, 6-foot-8 morale chief 


tary calamity of such proportions that de- 
feat became certain. 

This imaginary war backdrop, identify- 
ing Almat with France and Kotmk ob- 
viously with Germany, was served up to 
United States Second Army soldiers over 
the signature of Maj. R. A. Griffin, Second 
Army Intelligence officer, as a realistic 
“politico-economic background” for the 
Army’s forthcoming maneuvers in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 

Last week, in a telegram to Secretary 
of War Stimson, Fight for Freedom, Inc., 
American interventionist group, took ex- 
ception to the document as filled with 
propaganda “that might as well have been 
written by Goebbels.” To this, Col. Walter 
B. Smith, General Staff officer, retorted: 
“Tell them that the German Army is the 
best army in circulation and if they know 
of a better one to let us know.” 





Safety First 


At Lake Charles, La., the nights are hot. 


- But the heat didn’t prevent Corp. James 


Vodrey of Columbus, Ohio, from wearing 
his socks to bed last week while participat- 





ing in Army maneuvers in the Lake Charles 
vicinity. The reason was that Vodrey is 
6 feet 7 inches tall and his legs protruded 
from. his mosquito netting. 


Moves for Morale 


Army Acts to Cut Service Time 
and to Weed Out Unfit Officers 


Ever since Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, recommended last 
July that the one-year hitches of draftees 
and National Guardsmen be exteided. 
thereby prompting many doughboys to 
protest to their Congressmen in viola- 
tion of Army regulations (Newsweek, 
Aug. 4), the Army has realized that it 
had a major morale problem on its 
hands. 

Last week, following passage by Con. 
gress of the Service Extension Act author. 
izing the President to extend all Army 
hitches by a term not exceeding eighteen 
months (Newsweek, Aug. 25), the War 
Department acted promptly to soothe the 
doughboys’ feelings. Less than 24 hours 
after the President signed the measure, a 
step which he followed by formally ex- 
tending all service periods by the full 
eighteen months, it announced a policy 
under which draftees and Guardsmen will 
be released and transferred to the Reserve 
after an average of eighteen months’ serv- 
ice, and some after only fourteen months, 
provided the international situation does 
not grow more serious. 

Under this, some 200,000 Guardsmen, 
Reserve officers, and draftees, the major- 
ity of whom were inducted in the latter 
part of 1940, can apply for release this 
year and will be discharged before Chirist- 
mas, starting Sept. 1, in the following 
order of priority: (1) dependency and 


hardship cases; (2) men 28 years old or | 


more on July 1 last, regardless of their 
length of service; (3) married men who 
seek discharge after twelve months’ 
service. 

General Marshall denied that the 
decision to release men after an average 
of eighteen months’ duty was an ap- 
peasement move and declared that it 
was in accordance with long-standing 
War Department plans. But he admitted 
that the Army’s morale, which pre- 
viously was “splendid,” had been im- 
paired by public debate over the service- 
extension issue. 

That this was so was further proved by 
a NEWSWEEK survey of representative 
camps last week, which showed that many 
one-year hitchers were still bitter over the 
extension of their service. Nevertheless, 
the Army’s move to free 200,000 men, 
provided world events don’t interfere, pro- 
duced a marked uplift in morale in many 
of the camps. 

At the same time, differences of opinion 
among the men themselves were typified 
by an incident at Fort Bliss, Texas: when 
one die-hard groucher remarked that he 
would go “over the hill” after his one- 
year term was up, regardless of Army 
orders, another soldier countered by 
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asking: “What hill? There won’t be any 
hills left if Army slackers allow Hitler to 
blow them up.” 


Significance 


Basically, the Army’s jagged morale, 
like public confusion over the whole de- 
fense effort (see page 9), is due to the 
fact that there’s no enemy to fight. And 
should this country get into a shooting 
war, the morale problem would doubtless 
quickly disappear. But factors within the 
Army itself, such as lack of weapons and 
inept officers, have also played a part. 

That the Army is alive to these dangers 
is indicated by steps it is now taking to 
speed up the distribution of new weapons, 
so far as it is possible within limits im- 
posed by Lend-Lease policy, and to weed 
out unfit officers. And in another move 
aimed at boosting morale, President 
Roosevelt last week nominated a civilian, 
Frederick H. Osborn, 6-foot-8-inch New 
Yorker, to head the Army’s morale branch. 
And this week Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service Director, instructed local 
draft boards to help returning soldiers get 
their former jobs back or to assist them in 
finding other employment. 

At the same time, the War Department 
showed that it was ready to crack down 
on excessive zeal shown by Army courts 
in punishing soldiers for breaches of dis- 
cipline. Thus, when Fort Bragg, N.C., of- 
ficers last week court-martialed and sen- 
tenced Pvt. John Habinyak, 26-year-old 
New York City draftee, to dishonorable 
discharge and ten years and nine months’ 
hard labor for repeated insubordination, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, after a quick review of the case, 
suspended the dishonorable discharge pen- 
alty and reduced the prison term to three 
years. 





High Steppers 


Up to the present, about the only men 
in the Army who rate low-cut shoes are 
the fliers. But all that is going to be 
changed. To make enlisted men present- 





able on the dance floor and in the drawing 
room, the Quartermaster Depot at Boston 
last week invited bids for 1,250,000 pairs 
of tan blucher oxfords suitable for off- 
duty wear. 





Panzer Pioneer 


The Germans have made such effective 
use of their panzer units that they are gen- 
erally credited in the public mind with the 
invention of mechanized warfare. But 
more than a decade before the present war, 
while Germany was still a peaceful repub- 
lic, the principles of mechanization and 
combined arms—the use of tanks, scout 
cars, planes, infantry, and artillery under 
a single command to hammer through 
enemy lines—were being preached in the 
United States by Lt. Col. Adna R. Chaffee, 
a hard-bitten, spit-and-polish cavalryman. 
The older heads in the Army looked upon 
him as a visionary, but the War Depart- 
ment nevertheless let him work out some 
of his ideas in a mechanized cavalry bri- 
gade—an outfit from which German mili- 
tary observers lifted many of the ideas 
later incorporated in the Nazi Army. 








craft’s mechanized assembly line at Downey, Calif. The conveyor system 


has increased the company’s output fourfold in the last few months. 


It was not until Germany conquered 
France through the use of the principles 
developed by Chaffee’s mechanized cav- 
alry, however, that the Army quit looking 
upon him as something of a crackpot. 
Soon afterward Chaffee, then a temporary 
major general, was given the job of or- 
ganizing the United States Armored Force. 
Working day and night he set up the First 
and Second Armored Divisions by last 
October. Then the strain of Jong hours, 
irregular meals, and intense activity made 
him a ready victim of pneumonia. He re- 
turned wasted and weak this spring to help 
organize the Third and Fourth Armored 
Divisions, but the strain was too much 
and he was forced on extended sick leave. 
Last week, on the day that the War De- 
partment announced plans for the creation 
of the Fifth Armored Division this fall, 
Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee died at the age 
of 56. He was buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery beside his father, Lt. Gen. 
Adna R. Chaffee, a distinguished officer of 
the Civil and Spanish-American Wars and 
onetime chief of staff. 

A few days before his death, the Senate 
confirmed his appointment to a perma- 
nent status as major general and the Oak 
Leaf Cluster was added to his wartime 
Distinguished Service Medal for “out- 
standing foresight, judgment, and leader- 
ship in organizing and commanding the 
Armored Force of the Army.” 





Defense Week 


Guarps: On Aug. 18, Pvts. J. Glenn 
Sollie and Andrew Bearshield of the Fif- 
teenth Infantry were assigned to guard a 
bridge near Centralia, Wash., in the West- 
ern maneuvers. They marched off to the 
bridge, took up their posts and waited. 
Since they were without food and blankets, 
they wondered why they were not relieved 
at nightfall. They kept on wondering for 
three days. They found out when a search- 
ing party found them on Aug. 21: they 
had been guarding the wrong bridge. Nev- 
ertheless, for their faithfulness, they were 
cited for special honors by their command- 
ing officers. 


Expansion Notes: The Johns-Manville 
Corp. announced to stockholders a con- 
tract to build a $27,000,000 shell-loading 
plant near Parsons, Kan. ... A bomb and 
shell-loading plant to cost between $27,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000 will be built near 
Marion, Ill., by the Sherwin-Williams Co. 
. .. The Research Corp., an affiliate of the 
Reynolds Metals Co., announced it had 
leased 125,000 feet of manufacturing space 
in Louisville for the manufacture of met- 
al-capped paper containers for use in ship- 
ping gunpowder . . . The General Electric 
Co. has started construction of a $1,275,- 
000 building at Schenectady for the as- 
sembly and testing of Army and Navy 
radio equipment. 
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Threat to Ship Program Ended 
With Seizure of Kearny Yards _ 


Federal’s Strike Deadlock 
and Transit Tie-Up at Detroit 
Highlight Union-Shop Drives 


The Administration’s first drastic move 
to end a labor stoppage of vital defense 
production occurred June 9, when by Ex- 
ecutive order the Army took over the 
picketed plant of the North American Avi- 
ation Co. at Inglewood, Calif. The strike 
had been called four days previously by 
the United Automobile Workers local to 
protest “stalling” by the National Defense 
Mediation Board on contract negotiations. 
Immediately the men went back to work 
and the plant was returned to the manage- 
ment on July 2, the day after North Amer- 
ican accepted NDMB proposals for sub- 
stantial wage increases and a maintenance 
of membership agreement requiring union 
members to remain in good standing or lose 
their jobs. 

On Saturday night, by a similar Ex- 
ecutive order, President Roosevelt directed 
the Navy to take over the Kearny, N.J., 
yards of the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., where work on nearly $500,000,- 





000 of merchant and naval vessels has 
been at a standstill since Aug. 7. The CIO 
Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers had walked out on that day to 
protest Federal’s refusal to grant a mem- 


bership-maintenance clause recommended. 


by the NDMB. Marking the first employer 
rejection of a NDMB proposal and in- 
volving solely the controversial closed-shop 
issue, the Kearny deadlock was the biggest 
domestic problem facing President Roose- 
velt when he returned from his historic sea 
voyage. 

While accurate figures are unavailable, 
probably some 4,000,000 out of the 10,000,- 
000 men in the ranks of organized labor 
are subject to the closed shop, which limits 
managerial discretion to the extent that 
only union members may be employed. 
There are also a number of modified forms 
of union security increasingly being writ- 
ten into contracts such as maintenance of 
membership which, however, does not com- 
pel non-members to join the union to keep 
their jobs. 

Federal, adhering to the traditional open- 
shop policy of its parent, United States 
Steel, had maintained from the beginning 
that it would rather have the government 


Bicycle-taxi service mushroomed during Detroit’s transit strike 


take over its yards than grant any such 
concession. The union, on the other hand, 
declared that to keep its contractual obji- 
gations it must have this form of contro] 
over its own membership and also have 
this protection against raids from rival 
unions as employment increased at the 
yards. Supporting the union position the 
NDMB chairman, William H. Davis, also 
had defended the strikers against previous 
company charges of bad faith for walking 
out in the face of no-strike provisions in 
the Atlantic Coast Zone shipyard stabiliza- 
tion agreements arrived at by labor and 
management last spring. Davis said the 
provisions would not be effective at Fed- 
eral until the pending contract incorporat- 
ing them had been signed by the company 
and the union. 

Instead. of immediately issuing the al- 
ready prepared order for seizure of the 
yards, the President tried desperately all 
last week to settle the matter by further 
discussions with L. H. Korndorff, Federal 
president, John Green, union chieftain, and 
interested Cabinet and OPM officials. 
Among the conferees also was Myron C. 
Taylor, who as U. S. Steel chairman in 
1937 had electrified industry by giving the 
CIO Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
as exclusive-bargaining contract. But all 
talk was fruitless. 

Issued as a last resort, the President’s 
order places Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen in 
charge of the Kearny yards. Up to Monday 
night there had been no announcement as 
to whether maintenance of membership 
would be granted. However, union officials 
expected the Navy would follow the 
NDMB proposal. Korndorff turned over to 
the government all Federal’s physical as- 
sets or its entire capital stock on the under- 
standing that just compensation will be 
determined later. He stated that the com- 
pany could assume no responsibility for 
further management of the yard, but 
would cooperate with the Navy to the best 
of its ability by voluntarily assisting in 
carrying forward the defense program. 
And Tuesday morning 18,000 men were 
ready for work—this time for Uncle 
Sam. 


Afoot in Detroit 


While this crisis was developing in Wash- 
ington, the public was treated to the spec- 
tacle of a municipal transportation system 
tie-up in Detroit, key defense city, over a 
similar issue. Demanding a closed shop, the 
AFL Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Oper- 
ators, organized in the system since 1892, 
walked out on Wednesday in violation of 
contract and of a state law requiring 30 
days’ notice before striking a public utility. 
The immediate cause of the trouble was 
that Mayor Edward J. Jeffries permitted 
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large, extinct, non-flying bird. 


© A BUSINESS MAN 


“D000” means a cadet 





In the jargon of Army flying men, 
cadets who haven’t yet made a solo 


flight are called ‘‘dodos”— after the 


NO CIPHERS appear on 
the Model M answer dials 
unless. they are part of 
actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to 
read 00000040017. Now 
it reads 40017. 


““COMPTOMETER ECONOMY’ means 
FIGURES WHILE THEY’RE “HOT” 





Topay, time is more than 
money—it’s national security! No 
wonder, then, that Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods 
are finding greater favor than ever 
with the leaders of America’s busi- 
ness and industry. 


They know that Comptometer 
machines and methods combine 
high speed in handling vital figure 


work with remarkable first-time 
accuracy (thanks to easier read 
answer dials, and the exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard, which 
eliminates operating errors). 

They know Comptometer ma- 
chines and methods are adaptable 
to specific figure-work problems 
—simple or complex. 

May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 















office, on your own work, why 
*“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — or, 
if your prefer, write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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the use of municipal bulletin boards by the 
CIO State, County, and Municipal Work- ‘ines mee 
ers Union, which a year ago began organ- ue. Wee eetn Site 
izing maintenance men in the transit sys- you'll have to study on your 
tem and was moving in on the AFL own time. That's an invest- —_— 

ment of time and money. It's 
operators. right that you get more —<N 


A pro-labor Democrat, Jeffries took the 
stand that government has no right to 
grant exclusive rights to any union, but 
to prevent violence he rejected a CIO re- 
quest to be permitted to break the strike 
by operating the street cars and buses. 
Then the Mayor, who faces election next 
fall, found himself damned by the AFL for 
favoring their rivals and damned by the 
CIO for establishing a “lockout.” 

On Sunday, as the threat of a general 
AFL sympathy strike hung over the city, 
a settlement was finally reached, aided by 
the personal intervention of 80-year-old 
W. D. Mahon, president of the interna- 
tional union and one of the few surviving 
associates of the late Samuel Gompers. 
AFL employes went back to work pending 
a system-wide election on Tuesday to de- 
termine which union had a majority. 
Mayor Jeffries, in return, agreed to grant 
the winner sole bargaining, checkoff, and 
bulletin-board rights. 

Meanwhile in Burlington, Vt., executives 
of some 200 leading corporations were 
soberly studying the whole picture of labor. 
The occasion was the second Summer In- 
stitute of Employment Relations, jointly 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the University of Ver- 
mont. Setting the keynote of the sessions, 
which are addressed by outstanding in- 
dustrialists and educators, Thomas Roy 
Jones, president of American Type Found- 
ers, Inc., and chairman of the NAM Em- 
ployment Relations Committee, declared 
that there should be legislation “which 
would provide equitable rules and regula- 
tions for both workmen-and_ management, 
which would establish equal responsibilities 
and equal rights for both, and which would 
put an end to work stoppages because of 
closed-shop strikes.” Jones characterized 
the use of troops to settle industrial dis- 
putes as “a cumbersome, costly custom 
reminiscent of the frontier days.” 


Significance 





By granting union maintenance to the 
Kearny strikers, the government would 
confirm the development of the NDMB 
into an agency of compulsory arbitration. 
And the board has set no principles to 
limit the extent to which labor’s increasing 
demands will be met to preserve peace in 
defense industry. 

Although the NDMB has recommended 
the outright closed shop only once and 
then to back up this provision in the West 
Coast shipyard stabilization agreement, out 
of 26 NDMB cases involving closed-shop 
demands some form of union security re- 
sulted in eleven. Thus unions get a green 
light to press closed-shop demands with 
a good chance of partial success at least. 
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Money talks: cartoons aid employer-employe relations at Pabco 


Similarly, the Detroit strike settlement 
may provoke a wave of closed-shop de- 
mands on municipalities. ° 

Employers generally regard union main- 
tenance as an important step toward the 
closed shop. The device also puts manage- 
ment in the odd position of forcing its 
employes to remain in one _ particular 
union while the Wagner Act prohibits in- 
fluencing them against unions. 





Pabco Family 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., is a sin- 
gle San Francisco concern which does not 
handle paraffine. Organized in 1884 to 
manufacture paints and roofing, it was 
originally called the Paraffine Paint Co. 
because a basic raw material was-the par- 
affine derived from petroleum. Later, min- 
eralogists found that the unique “black 
paraffine” residue yielded by California 
crude was actually asphalt. However, the 
name Paraffine stuck and “Companies” 
was added in 1917, following a merger 
with eight other concerns. 

Apart from the peculiarity of its name, 
the Paraffine Companies, which now also 
manufactures Pabco linoleum and building 
materials, is best known for its unusual 
labor policies. A closed shop since 1937, 
with. better-than-average wages and work- 
ing conditions, the firm has not only close- 
ly cooperated with the eighteen CIO and 
AFL unions represented in its factories, 
but last year it also ran a unique Labor 
Relations College. Here the company’s 
own workers and executives, as well as 
those of other concerns and union offi- 
cials, sat side by side while outstanding ex- 
perts lectured on all types of labor prob- 
lems. Afterward the audience joined in 
round-table discussions that did much to 
promote mutual understanding. 

Paraffine has also sought to sell itself to 


its employes by issuing frequent bulletins, 
such as the set of cartoons, “Jim Sez,” 
which told all about company personnel 
policies, and a recent series of letters, “Un- 
cle Sam’s Ideas On—,” explaining the sig- 
nificance of changes in the cost of living. 

That such policies have proved success- 
ful is evidenced by the fact that union of- 
ficials have frequently acted as volunteer 
Pabco sales agents, inducing municipal au- 
thorities and merchants to buy the firm’s 
products, and by the company’s consistent 
freedom from labor troubles, despite its 
location in the strike-torn San Francisco 
Bay region. This harmonious employe re- 
lationship has been particularly important 
lately since some 40 per cent of the com- 
pany’s business consists of defense work. 

Last week Paraffine’s president, W. H. 
Lowe, who started in the drafting depart- 
ment nearly 40 years ago, reported that 
sales in the fiscal year ended June 30 rose 
13 per cent above the previous year to a 
new high of $13,852,249. However, net 
profit dropped by 7 per cent to $1,600,038, 
owing to higher taxes and provision against 
possible losses on the company’s Japanese 
subsidiary. 





Economic Front 


These were the major effects of the de- 
fense program on industry and consumers 
last week: 


q Along the Atlantic Seaboard, debate 
raged hotly whether the gasoline shoriage 
was as serious as Washington claimed or 
just an excuse to make the public “war 
conscious.” Ralph K. Davies, Acting Pe- 
troleum Coordinator, declared that gaso- 
line stocks in the East had dropped 893,- 
000 barrels in the week ended Aug. 16 and 
that present reserves were equal to on'y 4 
ten-day supply. He added that his office 
had been unable to locate many railroad 
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HE most precious thing in life is 

life itself. Yet few people realize 
how often they risk their own lives 
and the lives of their loved ones on 
the highway. Day after day, the lives 
of hundreds of men, women and 
innocent children are sacrificed 
needlessly—all because of the dangers 
that lurk in unsafe tires. Surely 
mankind’s most priceless possession 
deserves the priceless. protection of 
the world’s first and only tires that 
are Safti-Sured, developed by Firestone 


as another great contribution to 
highway safety. They are Safti-Sured 
against blowouts and skidding—and 
Safti-Sured for longer mileage by 
the exclusive new Vitamic rubber 
compound — yet they cost no more 
than ordinary tires and you can buy 
them on convenient budget terms 
from your nearby Firestone dealer 
or store. Protect your life and the 
lives of your family by putting a set 
of new Safti-Sured Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion Tires on your car today. 
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He’s asking for the car but 





is he old enough to drive? 





‘Gee, Dad... 
all the kids drive 
but me.”’ 





WHAT'S the answer when they beg 
for the car? Shall you let them take it 
—and worry while they’re out? Shall 
you tell them ‘‘No’’ and get nagged 
till it’s ‘SYes’’?P 


You don’t want to be considered stiff-necked 
and old-fashioned. You don’t want to embarrass 
your child in the eyes of his friends. 


Don’t wait for social pressure to force you into 
a corner. 


You can’t throw him overboard and expect 
him to swim. You can’t put him behind the wheel 
of a car and expect him to handle it like an 
expert at the start. 


The novelty of driving must be worn off long 
before he takes the car out on his own. His sense 
of responsibility must have conquered the urge 
to show off. 


Parents who have been through the mill tell us 
that this has been accomplished by starting to 
train Betty or Joe in the responsibilities of super- 
vised family-chauffeuring long before the law 
says they are old enough to drive alone. 


They must pass the test of your judgment long 
before they pass that of the law. By precept and 
example they must learn from you that 


—there are two sides to every road 

—the orange light does not mean “‘go”’ 

—driving fast isn’t cute or smart 

—the driver’s jobis running the car, not the conversation 

—there is a Golden Rule on the road as there is every- 
where else; and there is no other place where it pays 
so much. 


x oe  & 


We would be glad to have the help of parents in preparing future 
messages of this type. 

Saving lives, avoiding accidents and protecting property is every- 
body’s concern. It is particularly ours for business as well as 
humanitarian reasons. 

During the past ten years it has paid 
Lumbermens automobile policyholders 
$24,500,000 in dividends and has cut 
down the cost of the safest protection 
you can buy. 

Let our agent tell you about our 
broad coverage policies, our prompt 
handling of claims, day or night, wher- 
ever you drive in the U. S. or Canada. 


Join the *‘Not Over 50’? Club—More than 300,000 
motorists pledged to greater safety on American 
streets and highways. Free membership and car em- 
blem. Write for application blank. No obligation. 





PRESIDENT 
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Growth. of Lumbermens policyholders 





JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 





since 1912—the year of our founding. — Operatingin New York Stateas (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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tank cars, while spokesmen for the rail- 
roads said there were 18,000 such cars 
available. The Rochester, N. Y., Automo- 
bile Club, denying any gas shortage in its 
section, called off its “I Don’t Waste Gas” 
sticker campaign in rebellion. And the 
“maze of conflicting statements” .was de- 
nounced by the American Automobile As- 
sociation, which called for a Congressional 
investigation to bring before the public “a 
clear statement of the facts.” 

Meanwhile, with many filling-station 
pumps closed last Sunday to conserve 
dwindling August supplies, Eastern oil 
companies announced a plan to furnish all 
the gas needed for the Labor Day week 
end by deducting the extra amount from 
September quotas. And in a move to hasten 
the acquisition of property for a pipe line 
from Louisiana to North Carolina, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a proclamation per- 
mitting exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. 


{To speed the subcontracting of defense 
orders (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 25), the OPM 
adopted a program making sweeping 
changes in Army and Navy purchasing 
policies. Future bidders must state the 
amount of the work they will farm out; 
calls for large quantities of materials will 
be broken up to permit smaller firms to 
bid; and priority for new machine tools will 
be denied unless a contractor certifies there 
are no qualified subcontractors available. 
To spread work into communities suffering 
from “priorities unemployment” negoti- 
ated contracts will be permitted at prices 
up to 15 per cent above current quotations. 


{ The Federal Reserve Board ordered its 
installment credit curbs (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
25) to be put in effect Sept. 1 and added 
furniture and pianos to the list of products 
affected, setting for them a 10 per cent 
down payment and an eighteen-month 
payment limit. 


Newsweek Chart—Starworth 


Banking Holiday © 

Outstanding among preelection promises 
were John L. Lewis’ threat to quit the 
presidency of the CIO and J. M. Nichols’ 
prediction that he might close his First 
National Bank of Englewood, IIL., if Roose- 
velt were reelected. Lewis did resign, and 
by last week Nichols, who had earned the 
nickname “100 per cent” by keeping his 
bank’s assets completely liquid ever since 
the New Deal began, had almost fulfilled 
his threat. 

“Anyone can get into the banking busi- 
ness,” according to Nichols. “The trick is 
to get out.” He seems to know the trick. 
A statement of condition at the close of 
business Aug. 20 showed deposits, which 
had totaled $5,338,576 on Dec. 31, were 
down to $39,000. His list of assets included 
$24,000 stock in the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Chicago, valued at 10 cents. In a letter 


requesting remaining depositors to with- 
draw their funds, Nichols said he wanted 
to be “on the sidelines while the country is 
going through the worst financial wringer 
in its history.” 

Planning to retain his charter so that 


Our sTocK 
paor 30 DAYS! 





he can reenter the banking business “when, 
as, and if financial and political conditions 
warrant,” Nichols, meanwhile, will spend 
his time fishing and golfing, while he and 
his fellow workers continue to manage the 
real estate which the 52-year-old bank con- 
trols. 
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Shorter Skirts 


Second only to the silk-stocking furor is 
the storm blowing up around women’s 
skirts. Faced with critical shortages of 
silk, rayon, and other textiles, manufac- 
turers of all types of garments have al- 
ready laid siege to Washington, seeking as- 
surances of raw-material supplies. Mean- 
while, there emerged from the National 
Women’s Undergarment Manufacturers 
Association last week the startlingly con- 
crete suggestion that at least 10 per cent 
of the millions of yards of fabrics used in 
fashions might be saved by shortening the 
length of skirts and slips. 

An immediate counterattack was 
launched by some of those who set the 
styles. The Fashion Originators Guild 
termed shorter skirts silly and added that 
dresses “are just as short today as decency 
and grace will permit.” The National Dress 
Manufacturers Association felt that “any- 
thing can happen, of course, but if skirts do 
get shorter look out for traffic congestion.” 

As for American women, whose hemlines 
have gone up and down for more than a 
quarter of a century following a trend curi- 
ously similar to the curve of business 
activity (see chart) they would prob- 
ably: resist any reversal of the current 
downward trend from recent knee-length 
levels. If the ladies can’t have sheer hose, 
they certainly don’t want shorter skirts. 
But for national defense they might ac- 
cept the elimination of pleats, tiers, pep- 
lums, and other material-consuming full- 
ness. Meanwhile, the underwear association 
which started the whole controversy sat 
back complacently, confident that they had 
accomplished their aim by setting people 
“to thinking how fabric yardage may be 
conserved in the present emergency.” 





Auto Compromise 


The long-awaited production quotas for 
the automobile industry, delayed by dis- 
agreement between OPM Director Gen- 
eral William Knudsen and Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson over how drasti- 
cally to curtail production, were -finally 
announced last week. The compromise 
order cuts output of passenger cars in the 
four months August through November 
by 26.6 per cent compared with the same 
period last year. 

A much more drastic slash is expected 
in subsequent months, inasmuch as de- 
fense officials aim to bring car output for 
the full year ending July 31, 1942, down 
to 50 per cent of the 1941 model year’s 
production. This means assembly of some 
2,150,000 cars, about the same as the 
1934 total, and less than replacement 
needs in an average year, when some 
2,339,000 cars are ordinarily scrapped. 

As allocated among individual com- 
panies, the initial cuts range from an 
average of 27.6 per cent for General 
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Motors, Chrysler, and Ford, to 20.2 per 
cent for the smaller, independent manu- 
facturers. However, the defense authori- 
ties made it clear that the government 
didn’t guarantee that raw-material sup- 
plies would be available for even these 
permitted rates of production. Since unit 
costs will be much higher, the trade ex- 
pects Henderson to permit moderate in-. 
creases in car prices. 

In contrast with the passenger-car re- 
strictions, the industry was asked to in- 
crease truck production to 1,189,000 units, 
200,000 more than were turned out in the 
model year just ended, in order to pro- 
vide for essential transportation and mili- 
tary needs. For this purpose a preference 
rating of A-3, the same as for freight cars, 
was granted to manufacturers of trucks 
of 114-ton capacity or heavier. 





Aviation Notes 


Luxury Restorep: Pan American Air- 
ways System revealed it has put back the 
berths, tables, and luxury fittings stripped 
from its three transatlantic Clippers last 
winter to increase carrying capacity. Since 
then a fourth flying boat has been added, 
the use of bomber ferry service by British 
and American officials has increased, and 
Portugal has imposed stricter regulations 
on the departure of refugees. 


ProritLEss Puanes: Donald W. Doug- 
las, president of the Douglas Aircraft Corp., 
Inc., told a Senate committee investigating 
the defense program that the firm lost 
$1,840,882 on government contracts in the 
first half of 1941 and has so far written a 
$2,570,122 loss on the Army’s giant new 
four-motored bomber, the B-19. He ex- 
plained that changes asked by the Army 
and Navy caused delays and made accu- 
rate cost estimates difficult. Gage T. Irv- 
ing, vice president of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., asserted his company lost $500,000 
last year on government work. Estimating 
that bomber contracts showed a 20 per 
cent loss, J. H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation, Inc., said profits 
on Federal business as a whole might run 
10 per cent. 





Week in Business 


New Train: The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western introduced the “Prospectors,” new 
streamliners each consisting of two stain- 
less-steel cars, one with reclining-seat ac- 
commodations for 44 passengers and the 
other fitted with eight upper and eight 
lower berths, two “chamberettes,” a kitch- 
en, a dinette with table sittings for eight, 
and an observation lounge. Each car is 
self-propelled; two horizontal Diesel en- 
gines suspended underneath each one drive 
a generator which in turn feeds electric 
motors on the trucks. Built by the Ed- 


ward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., the 
“Prospectors” are especially designed for 
high-altitude service and among many me- 
chanical refinements feature new-type disk 
brakes, eliminating chatter and enabling 
stops in half the distance required by con- 
ventional braking. Starting on Sept. 8 
the trains will run nightly between Denver 
and Salt Lake City on a thirteen-hour 
schedule over the Moffat Tunnel route. 


Prosperity Note: The John B. Stetson 
Co. reported it has already sold 86 of its 
super de luxe men’s felt hats, retailing at 
$150 each, which it introduced last spring. 
Handmade of a mixture of ermine and 
beaver fur and packed in a cowhide case 





lined with satin, each hat is sold with a 
paid-up insurance policy protecting the 
purchaser against theft of or damage to 
the precious headgear for a year. 


Business Norss: The Long Island Rail- 
road, a Pennsylvania Railroad subsidiary 
serving commuters, has engaged the J. G. 
White Engineering Corp. to make a com- 
prehensive survey of all phases of the rail- 
road’s operations “for the information of 
the company’s officers.” The Long Island 
line had a deficit of $1,200,000 in 1940... 
The Aluminum Co. of America completed 


contract negotiations with the Defense 
Plant Corp. for construction of an alumi. 
na plant in Arkansas and three aluminun 
smelting plants in New York, Oregon, and 
Arkansas (NEWSWEEK, July 21), and a 
the same time announced that the price of 
aluminum ingot will be reduced from 17 to 
15 cents a pound after Sept. 30. . . Stating 
that sound knowledge of nutrition is essen. 
tial to national defense, General Mills sent 
to 20,000 teachers and organization leaders 
a “Nutrition Study Kit” containing charts 
and tables helpful to planning well-bal- 
anced diets ... President Roosevelt vetoed 
the bill (Business Tides, Aug. 18) to with- 
hold stocks of government-owned wheat 
and cotton from domestic markets as “con. 
trary to sound governmental policy.” 


PrersonneL: Larry E. Gubb, executive 
vice president of the Philco Corp., was 
elected chairman of the board, and at the 
same time John Ballantyne and Thomas 
A. Kennally were made vice presidents ... 
C. G. Taylor was chosen to succeed James 
S. Ogebury, who resigned as chairman of 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. . . . John Orr 
Young, who resigned from Young & Ru- 
bicam, advertising company which he 
helped found, has opened offices as con- 
sultant in advertising and public relations 
. . . The American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. elected F. Cecil Baker president to 
succeed H. S. Emlaw, who resigned . .. 
James W. Ferguson was named president 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills to succeed 
the late George W. McNeir .. . R. R. 


. Adams, executive vice president of the 


Grace Line, announced the promotion of 
James E. Magner, assistant vice president 
and freight-traffic manager, to vice presi- 
dent in charge of passenger traffic. 








Doll Days: These doll-carrying dolls are expected to 
retail toy sales exceed recent $240,000,000 levels. Toy production last week 
was running two months ahead of schedule due to a cascade of orders from 


retailers worried about material shortages and deliveries. 


Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. 


help this year's 
































HELPING A MAN BUY the kind and 
amount of life insurance protection he 
should have, and serving him properly 
after the sale, are highly specialized re- 
‘sponsibilities. 

They require on the part of the agent 
an understanding of people and _ their 
problems. They require an appreciation 
of each individual’s present and prospec- 
tive needs and circumstances. 


Today, the needs of millions of policy- 
holders guide the training of every agent. 
Because this training is in great demand 
among agents, Metropolitan, for in- 
stance, has established training courses 
to give the agent the benefit of the 


knowledge the company has accumu- 
lated through years of experience and 
research, 


Most prospective Metropolitan agents 
first attend a training course conducted 
by a Home Office representative. In lo- 
calities where this is impractical, a simi- 





lar course is conducted by the manage- 
ment of the District, supervised by the 
Field Training Division. When this is 
completed, the new agent works from 
two to four additional weeks with an 


experienced assistant manager who helps 
him get acquainted with his new duties. 
After this, continuous training by the 
District management is supplemented by 
instruction conferences and courses con- 


ducted by members of the Field Training _ 


Division. 

Most fieldmen have completed the 
Company’s Correspondence Courses; 
1255 were actively enrolled in 1940 alone. 
More than 800 were enrolled in the 
course which, when completed, brings 
the coveted designation, “Chartered Life 
Underwriter,” awarded by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan constantly issues in- 
structive material for the benefit of all 
its agents. 


Last year, approximately 190 full-time 


instructors were engaged in carrying on " 








Metropolitan’s educational program in 
the United States and Canada. An 
agent’s training is never finished. Thou- 
sands of agents are striving, year in, year 
out, to improve their efficiency and abil- 
ity and increase the value of the services 
they render you. 


’ It is a fair statement that life insur- 
ance agents today are better equipped 
than ever before to advise with you on 
all problems connected with your life in- 
surance program. 


COPYRIGHT 1941 
—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 41 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, "by 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT ' 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
















Have 

ou ever 

thought 

of paper 
> 


In many fields executives are today look- 
ing for substitutes to meet the rising 
costs and scarcity of certain materials. 
Are you looking? And have you ever 
thought of paper? 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment pos- 
sesses qualities not generally connected 
with paper. It’s insoluble—resists grease 
—has no odor—is tasteless—can even be 
boiled! In food industries it has solved 
packaging problems for over fifty-five 
years. In hospitals it is replacing oiled 
silk for covering wet dressings. In hun- 
dreds of unexpected places it is proving 
its usefulness. 

And so we say, consider Patapar and 


its unique qualities. Perhaps you have 
a problem it will help solve. 








Maybe Patapar 


can do it 


Write us, outlining the 
application you have 
in mind so that we can 
send you sample sheets 
in the size, weight, and 
finish recommended 
for your need. 


/ PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
: re Oe gee Rack cla 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Plans for the Future That Need Attention 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ik is none too early, even though 
there is no end to the war in sight, to 
start making plans for the prevention 
of a postwar depression in this country. 
But have you noticed what is being 
presented along this line by govern- 
ment spokesmen? If you haven’t, you’d 
better begin to pay attention. This time 
the “planners” are really going to town. 
Here are a few samples: 


> Speaking at a meeting in Washing- 


ton a few days ago, Adolf Berle Jr., one 
of the members of the old “brain trust” 
and now Assistant Secretary of State 
and an intimate advisor and consultant 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, out- 
lined the future as follows: “It is the 
plan of this government when the tide 
of barbarity shall be rolled back, to 
turn the full measure of its economic 
strength to bringing help, relief, and 
sustenance to the tens of millions of 
families in many countries who are now 
hungry, cold, homeless, sick, separated, 
or in prison by the ruthless act of a 
group of tyrants.” 

That is quite an order. It would 
make our relief and recovery expendi- 
tures of the past few years look like 
chicken feed. 

Here is another sample. It is from 
the recent report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board—an organiza- 
tion whose members always keep their 
heads in the clouds and never speak of 
less than billions. They see the future 
as follows: “Through an extension of 
Lend-Lease we shall certainly help feed 
the starving peoples of Europe until 
they can get on their feet. This will 
take all the food, shipping, trucks, and 
gasoline which we can muster.” 

That is merely the foreign aspect of 
their “plan.” Domestically, we must, 
according to them, spend whatever 
amount is necessary to assure that the 
national income shall not fall below 
$100,000,000,000. Since such a national 
income would be some 15 per cent more 


than we have ever had in our history 


the magnitude of the task which they 
are setting for us is evident. Why they 
select $100,000,000,000 instead of $95,- 
000,000,000 or $110,000,000,000 is not 
clear. Apparently it is just a comfort- 
able round figure. 

One more example. This is from 
Mayor La Guardia of New York. His 
comments refer to the domestic scene. 


In his words: “What good is it if we 
spend billions and billions of dollars 
and center all our energies and effort in 
defending ourselves because we belicve 
in our institutions, in our system, and 
yet ignore the certainty of a complcte 
collapse unless we take necessary pre- 
cautions now and prepare to gear right 
into a new American order? . . . The 
cost of this readjustment period imme- 
diately following the end of the world 
conflict is going to be just as great for 
a few years as the cost of the national 
defense program.” 

According to the Mayor, then, and 
his thinking on this subject has always 
closely paralleled that of the Adminis- 
tration, we must plan for the govern- 
ment to spend for reconstruction pur- 
poses $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,- 
000 a year—which would. mean a total 
Federal budget of close to $25,000,000,- 
000 a year. To meet this in taxes would 
necessitate more than doubling all the 
rates proposed in the bill now before 
Congress. 


So much for what is being planned 
as reflected by public statements. To 
complete the picture two other points 
need to be mentioned. First is the fact 
that last June an organization known 
as “Public Works Reserve” was creat- 
ed by the Administration to find proj- 
ects upon which money can be spent in 
the postwar period. Not much has been 
heard of this agency as yet but as a 
spreader of the gospel of spending it is 
important. It is now organized in 32 
states. 

The second additional point that 
needs to be mentioned is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has employed Prof. 
Alvin Hansen of Harvard to draw up 
its plan for the postwar period. Hansen 
is, of course, one of the nation’s out- 
standing proponents of spending. He 
also thinks that now is the time when 
the ghost of having to pay our public 
debt should be laid once and for all. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to antici- 
pate his suggestions. 

Such is the postwar program being 
outlined for our country. That it would 
be ruinous goes without saying. Put 
unless someone starts to fight this line 
of thinking before long, there is no 
doubt that this will be the road we'll 
travel. 
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Jodhpurs Become the Vogue in North Manhattan 
as Harlem 400 Stages First Annual Horse Show 


Harlem, the abode of New York City’s 
colored folk, sprawls out across the north- 
ern end of Manhattan like a lazy man too 
tired to get up. Yet Harlem is a metropolis 
in itself, with its own colored cops, its own 
professional baseball team, its own honor- 
ary mayor, Bill Robinson the great tap 
dancer, and its own high mucky muck, 
swank, and altitudinous society set. 

Last Friday Harlem’s 400 squeezed 
themselves into riding breeches, boots, 
jodhpurs, and gay-colored jackets for their 
first annual Blue Ribbon Horse Show, last- 
ing three afternoons and three evenings, 
with two Harlem charities benefiting. The 
gala program of 52 events was held at 
Speedway Gardens, an out-of-door arena 
down on the south shore of the Harlem 
River. 

Speedway Gardens took on all the as- 
pects of a good old-fashioned fish fry but 
without the fish. Dusky dowagers and their 
smaller, bespectacled mates circulated 
through the throng swapping greetings and 
gossip. The younger set milled around the 
bar, testing the merits of a concoction 
called a “Blood Transfusion”—port wine, 
rum, sloe gin, and sundry other ingredients. 
Celebrities on the committee, such as 
Noble Sissle, the orchestra leader, lounged 
in boxes at $5 a throw. 

Most famous among the actual contest- 
ants was Col. Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, 
sometimes better known as the Black Eagle 


of Harlem because of his quaint custom 
during the late 1920s of taking off on non- 
stop flights to Addis Ababa and then land- 
ing on assorted mudbanks in Flushing Bay. 
Finally arriving in Ethiopia by safer meth- 
ods, the Colonel offered his services to 
Haile Selassie, then almost immediately 
made himself persona very little grata by 
cracking up the royal plane right at the 
royal feet during coronation ceremonies in 
1930. 

Last Friday night was a bad one for the 
Black Eagle, for he took two flights from 
the back of his horse and landed stern first 
in the sawdust. Onlookers remarked that 
the Colonel had a very interesting theory 
of horsemanship: he posted as he pleased 
and relied on the horse to keep up with 
him. A few of the ruder members of the 
audience shouted: “Take him out!” 

Nevertheless, some of the riding was ex- 
cellent, most of it furnished by one family 
—the Wests of Englewood, N.J. Natalie, 
18, atop her brown hunter, Maestro, carried 
off most of the honors for women amateurs, 
while her 15-year-old brother, Bubby, took 
the men’s. Good-looking, well-poised chil- 
dren of the proprietor of a riding academy 
in Fort Lee, N.J., both have been riding 
for years. Natalie, just out of high school, 
wants to be a nurse; Bubby plans to be a 
doctor when he grows up. Their 14-year-old 
sister has no professional ambitions as yet 
—she’s just content to ride and ski like 





Harlem horse nbc 3B Natalie West, 18, and brother Bubby, 15 


the rest of the family. The former she does 


pretty well, for she scored as runner-up to 
Natalie. 


4] Among the socially prominent exhibitors 
entering horses in the show were Joe Louis 
and his wife, the former Marva Trotter. 
Last Tuesday Joe and Marva sprang a 
surprise at a hearing on temporary ali- 
mony in Chicago. Marva withdrew her 
divorce suit (NEwWswEEK, July 14) and, 
after being carried from the courtroom in 
the champion’s arms, announced that a 
complete reconciliation had been effected. 





Scattergun Sharpshooters 


From 37 states, Cuba, and the Canal 
Zone 1,093 trapshooters traipsed to Van- 
dalia, Ohio, Aug, 18 for the 42nd annual 
Grand American Clay Target Carnival, 
forming the second largest field in the 
history of the event. For five days last 
week they blazed away with their scatter- 
guns in a multitude of events, littering the 
ground along the 14-mile firing line with 
shattered clay pigeons and empty shotgun 
shells. Upshot of the shooting: 

“Mr. Trapshooting” himself, otherwise 
known as Charley Young of Springfield, 
Ohio, captured the veterans’ title. Coyly 
admitting to an age of “over 80,” the 
former winner of the Grand American 
Handicap in 1926 stepped up to the line 
in wind and rain and shattered 99 out of 
100 birds. John Peterson, 77, of Randall, 
Iowa, was runner up with 98. 

The high point of the shoot traditionally 
is the Grand American Handicap, in which 
contestants are stationed at distances from 
16 to 25 yards behind the trap according 
to their records and known ability. And 
true to the tradition of the “Roaring 
Grand” an unknown marched off with the 
$1,000 prize in a jittery shoot-off. At the 
end of 100 targets Walter L. Tulburt, a 52- 
year-old salesman from Detroit, Mich., and 
Del Bundschuh, 28-yéar-old machinist 
from Fremont, Ohio, were tied at 99. 

In the shoot-off of 25, both blew wide 
open. Tulburt, firing from 18 yards, missed 
the fifth and sixth birds to go two down. 
Then it was Bundschuh’s turn. From his 
17-yard marker he missed the twelfth, 
fourteenth, and nineteenth targets while 
Tulburt was going along steadily. That 
was the way they finished, with Tulburt 
the victor by one bird, 23-22. 





Doubles Olympics 


Most laymen wonder why it is that 
doubles combinations of comparatively 
mediocre tennis players so often beat pairs 
of brilliant individual stars. The answer is 
that doubles is a different game, both in 
strategy and required temperament. With 
a wider court, the angles are sharper. The 
attacking position is always at the net, 
placing a premium on volleying, and, last 
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Joe Louis vs. the Cosmos 
by JOHN LARDNER 


As I recall, it was on the night of 
his second fight with Max Baer that 
Lou Nova, next challenger for the 
heavyweight championship, announced 
that he had learned how to punch with 
the motion of the earth’s surface, thus 
obtaining that extra 
leverage which every 
fighter strives for. ~ 

Mr. Nova described 
this shrewd blow as the ae, 
Cosmic Punch. Since O 
then he has ransacked te 
his thesaurus for terms 
to describe several 
other new fighting 
principles which have 
come to him out of no- 
where, or right near 
there, including the Dynamic Stance. 

“Dynamic” is not the word an im- 
partial observer would apply to Lou’s 
stance. His right toe points inward, he 
puts his weight on his left instep, and 
his superstructure teeters precariously, 
like that of a man on a tightrope. Some 
critics have been unkind enough to ar- 
gue that nature’s chief gift to Mr. 
Nova was two left feet. 

However, it seems to be very hard to 
knock Mr. Nova off those feet, left or 
otherwise, and until somebody ac- 
complishes the task—Joe Louis will 
try it Sept. 29—we will have to as- 
sume that the Dynamic Stance is here 
to stay. 

The Cosmic Punch, of course, is easy 
to understand and beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. People thought Bob Fitzsim- 
mons had something when he devel- 
oped the solar-plexus punch at the ex- 
pense of James J. Corbett’s digestion. 
The corkscrew punch, as employed by 
Kid McCoy, was held to be the last 


word in scientific advancement. 


But these boys were just groping 
along like a couple of Stone Age tech- 


_Nicians in a jungle. They did not make 


the universe their laboratory and the 
planets their tools. 

This earth, according to the dope I 
get from a source close to Harry Hop- 
kins, rotates at a speed of something 
better than 1,000 miles per hour. That 
is a very good clip, and you can imag- 
ine the force a fighter will acquire if he 
just points himself in the right direc- 
tion and lets go. 

The night of Mr. Nova’s second fight 
with Baer, there were several develop- 


ments in the ring which we spectators 
failed to understand until Mr. Nova 
clarified them later at his post-battle 
press conference. 

For one thing, Mr. Baer was famous 
for the shattering strength of his right 
arm. Brought up to 
cope with steers in his 
father’s abattoir and 
reduce them to the 
status of filet mignon, 
Maxie was full of con- 
fidence as he studied 
Mr. Nova’s defenses 
and found them, as 
usual, to be opener 
than an Elks’ conven- 
tion. 

Early in the fight 
Baer cocked his right hand somewhere 
back in the next county. He brought it 
around like a catapult, straight to the 
point of Mr. Nova’s jaw, which Mr. 
Nova, in a spirit of cooperation, always 
leaves where anyone can find it. Know- 
ing beyond a doubt what a steer would 
do under the circumstances, Max 
stepped back and waited for Nova to 
do the same. 


} 


Nova did retreat somewhat under 
the impact. He bounced into the ropes. 
Then he bounced right out again. Far 
from resembling a recently defunct 
head of beef, he looked fresh as a daisy. 
He resumed his leisurely practice of 
chopping at Mr. Baer’s scalp. Presently 
he moved Mr. Baer into the correct an- 
gle of refraction, consulted what seemed 
to be a mariner’s compass in his glove, 
and knocked the puzzled butcher out. 

We thought at first that Max was 
merely tired of it all. The blow did not 
look lethal. Mr. Nova corrected this 
impression in his dressing room. 

“What you saw tonight,” he an- 
nounced, “was the first manifestation 
of the Cosmic Punch. I struck with the 
motion of the earth’s surface, and 
Baer’s astral goose was cooked.” 

The boys inquired what had _ hap- 
pened to Baer’s punch. Had he thrown 
it contrary to the earth’s motion, thus 
bucking headfirst into a 1,000-mile- 
per-hour counterforce? 

“No doubt he did,” said Mr. Nova 
indifferently. “The fellow is none too 
bright.” 

You can see what Joe Louis is up 
against—i.e., the cosmos. How would 
you bet in a case like that? 
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and most important, the good doubles 
player is a team player. 

These fundamental differences between 
singles and doubles have long been recog. 
nized in tennis circles by separation of 
the national tourneys. Last week, at the 
Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., the ranking players of the na- 
tion gathered for the 60th annual dou. 
bles championships. For some it was 
the top event of the year; others regard. 
ed it merely as a warm-up for the ensu- 
ing weeks of singles championships at 
Forest Hills. 

By last Sunday’s finals, every singles 
player accorded a good chance to win at 
Forest Hills was eliminated. One favorite, 
Frank Kovacs, with his partner William 
Crosby, went out in the quarter-finals, 
Bobby Riggs, the 1939 singles champion, 
and Gene Mako went out in the semi- 
finals, as did Frank Parker and Don Mc. 
Neill, the 1940 singles champ. 

Left to fight it out Sunday afternoon 
were the defending doubles titlists Ted 
Schroeder and Jack Kramer, and the chal- 
lenging team of Gardnar Mulloy and 
Wayne Sabin. The final victory was dis- 
appointingly easy; Kramer and Schroeder, 
a pair of hard hitters, blasted their way 


- through in straight sets 9-7, 6-4, 6-2. 


The women’s finals were much closer, 
going to the full three sets allowed in fem- 
inine competition. Mrs. Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke and Margaret Osborne scored over 
Rollins College’s prides, Pauline Betz and 
Dorothy Bundy 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. Betz and 
Bundy came within two points of deucing 
the final set at 5-all, but couldn’t quite 
make the grade. 





Sport Squibs 

Racine: Running easily under Jockey 
Alfred Robertson, Whirlaway, colt of the 
year, added the American Derby at Chi- 
cago Aug. 23 to his eleven other victories 
this season and brought his total earnings 
thus far to $320,611. Bushwhacker followed 
him home at a respectful distance of 2°4 
lengths to place, while Delray showed. As 
usual, the highly favored winner paid a 
miserable price: $2.40 for a $2 mutual 
ticket, making him the seventh leading 
money-winning horse of the world. 


Foorsauu: After withdrawing his sup- 
port from the New York Yankee Football 
Club of the American League last week, 
Douglas G. Hertz, promoter extraordinary 
and club president who had signed up John 
Kimbrough and other prominent players 
for the coming grid season, was suspended 
by League President W. D. Griffith on 
charges that he had “failed to meet league 
obligations.” A meeting of the loop this 
week is to determine the method of ad- 
ministering the Yankees. In addition to 
his football affairs, Hertz operates the 
Pegasus Club, a riding and polo establish- 
ment in New Jersey. 
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Born: to Veronica Lake, 
91-year-old screen siren of 
Paramount’s “I Wanted 
Wings,” and John Detlie, 
studio art director, a 6- 
pound 2-ounce daughter, 
in Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Hollywood, Aug. 21. 
The couple eloped last 
Sept. 26. 


Birtupay: Edgar A. Guest, homespun 
poet and philosopher, 60, Aug. 20. Sum- 
mering at Pointe Aux Barques, Mich., 
Guest, whose daily column of poetry is 
syndicated in about 100 newspapers, fished 
for bass but came home with an empty 
cree! . . . Orville Wright, who with his 
brother, the late Wilbur Wright, designed 
and successfully flew the first heavier-than- 
air machine at Kitty Hawk, N.C., in 1903, 
70, Aug. 19... Joseph E. Widener, promi- 
nent Philadelphia race-horse owner, 69, 
Aug. 19... Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, the younger 
daughter of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
11, Aug. 21. Although 
there was no official ob- 
servance of the event, the 
royal family helped the 
Princess celebrate with a 
simple tea-time party in 
Because of 





Acme 
VeronicaLake 





International 
Margaret 

Rose the. country. 

food restrictions there 

was no icing to top the birthday cake. 


Diep: Scott E. Leslie, 60, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., handwriting expert, in an automobile 
accident, at Somerville, N.J., Aug. 21. He 
assisted in the prosecution of . Bruno 
Hauptmann for the Lindbergh baby kid- 
napping . . . Mayor Robert E. Lamberton 
of Philadelphia, 54, at his summer home, 
in Longport, N.J., Aug. 22... Dr. Fred N. 
Bonine, 77, famous eye specialist, in Niles, 
Mich., Aug. 22. In his drab, second-story 
office,a mecca for those with eye afflictions, 
he had treated 1,500,000 patients during 
38 years of practice. Dr. Bonine was cred- 
ited with saving the sight of Jack Demp- 
sey at the height of the fighter’s career 

.. James M. West, 70, Texas oil and 
lumber magnate and publisher of The Dal- 
las Dispatch-Journal and The Austin Trib- 
une, of a heart attack, in Kansas City, 
Mo., Aug. 24... . Viscount Stonehaven, 67, 
at his home in : Moceadiatiine, Scotland, 
Aug. 20. As John L. 
Baird, the eldest son of 
the late Sir Alexander 
Baird, he entered the 
British diplomatic service 
in 1896, serving as Gov- 
ernor General of Aus- 
tralia from 1925 to 1930 
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and chairman of the Con- 
servative party from 1931 
to 1935. 
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Again in 1940, as in 1938 and 1939, sich Acushnet 
Golf Balls were sold than ever before. Why? Ask 
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SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 


Titleist, 75c 


Bedford, 75c 


Green Ray, 50c 


Pinnacle, 35c 
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BOOKS 


Era of Red Good Feeling: 
Soviet Heyday in U.S. Recorded 
by Eugene Lyons in New Book 





One of the craziest phenomena of the 
recent interim between world wars was 
the courtship, honeymoon, and final, tear- 
ful divorce of American liberalism and 
Russian Bolshevism. This period began 
in the depression, when a large slice of 
American intelligentsia suddenly found in 
Karl Marx a new book of revelations, and 
in Joseph Stalin a latter-day prophet of 
democracy. Returning ‘tourists from the 
US.S.R. glowed with a new fervor; a flood 
of fellow-traveler clubs and “transmission 
belts”—congresses, alliances, leagues for 
this and that—mushroomed overnight in 
the United States, directed by the Com- 
intern to further the interests of the 
US.S.R. The infiltration reached down to 
the nethermost regions of the American 
labor movement and up to the strato- 
spheres of national government, high so- 
ciety, the arts and sciences. It took the 
actual signing, in 1939, of a mutual-as- 
sistance pact between the Kremlin Com- 
munists and their hated rivals, the Fas- 
cists, to break the spell. 

When this era comes to be set in its 
proper historical place, an invaluable 
source book will be THe Rep Decape by 
Eugene Lyons. For this former newspa- 
perman, now editor of The American Mer- 
cury, is a specialist in the Stalinist pene- 
tration of America, and now one of the 
hottest crusaders against Communism. 

An early devotee of the Russian “ex- 
periment” himself, Lyons went to the 
Soviet Union as a United Press corre- 
spondent in 1928 and left in 1934, thor- 
oughly disillusioned. His best-seller auto- 
biography, “Assignment in Utopia,” gave 
chapter and verse to his thesis: that Rus- 
sia under Joseph Stalin was one of the 
most savage and sinister dictatorships on 
the globe and that any other picture that 
was painted of it was pure eyewash to 
take in the dupes. 

In “The Red Decade,” Lyons has writ- 
ten a detailed case history of the decline 
and fall of intellectual sales resistance in 
the United States. Beginning with a 
sketch of the Communist party in Amer- 
ica, he brings his story up through the 
incredible days when a large number of 
the country’s “best” people were singing 
in unison the praises of the U.S.S.R., and 
denouncing with guttersnipe abandon any- 
one who piped a sour note about Papa 
Stalin’s Paradise. Perhaps the zenith of 
it all was reached at a party in a Beverly 
Hills Chateau, circa 1937, which Lyons 
describes: 

“Only true-blue Reds were invited. 
There were bigwigs of the League of 
American Writers, activists from the Hol- 


lywood Anti-Nazi League, officials of the 
Motion Pictures Artists Committee. The 
well-heeled proletarians—average salary 
$1,000 a week—were doing nobly by the 
food and liquor. Liveried butlers moved 
about silently distributing champagne and 
picking up broken glasses. On the stroke 
of midnight the guests rose to their feet, 
a few of them unsteadily but all of them 
solemnly. They raised their champagne 
aloft, the organ went into stride and they 
all intoned the ‘Internationale’: 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation; 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth...” 


(THe Rep Decape. 423 pages. Index. 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.) 





Six Decades a Prince 


In his engaging and witty biographical 
study of King Edward VII, George Danger- 
field tells this anecdote. When the body 
of Queen Victoria was borne by water to 
Portsmouth, her eldest son followed in 
another yacht. Coming aboard, the new 
King looked up at the Royal Standard, 
which was flying at half-mast, and in- 
quired why. “The Queen is dead, Sir.” 
“But the King is alive,” was Edward’s 
brisk response; and for the rest of the 
solemn journey, the royal yacht passed 
through the long lines of warships with 
its flag at full-mast. The long-deferred 
reign had begun. 

Edward was 60 when he came to the 
throne, a portly prince who looked, with 
his stubby body and excellent cigar, more 
“like a sporting banker” than a monarch. 
Those six decades had been a trying time 
for the hedonistic Prince of Wales, living 
as he had under the vigilant eye of a 
strong-minded woman who happened to 
have more personal prestige than any 


other mortal in the western world. Danger. 
field’s study is of the formative years— 
of a commonplace human being, a little 
slow on the uptake, stubborn and without 
conspicuous talents, who became England’; 
monarch and, taking all in all, might have 
made a worse one. (VicToria’s Herp. 
345 pages. Illustrations, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


IsLanD IN THE Corn. By John Selby. 
404 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New * ork. 
$2.75. The author of “Sam” writes a fine, 
straightforward story of an American fam- 
ily of the Middle West in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 


Tue Sun Is My Unpoinc. By Mar- 
guerite Steen. 1,176 pages. Viking, New 
York. $3. Mammoth historical romance 
about Bristol, England, in the slave-irad- 
ing days, for those who like their escape 
fiction by the yard. Measured side by 
side, the pages of this one would actually 
stretch 180 yards. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Westcate Mystery. By Darby St. 
John. 275 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. The peppery, 72-year-old central 
character of this story, Mrs. Longtree, af- 
fectionately called Aunt William by her 
household, tells of a series of murders in an 
exclusive Pacific Coast summer colony and 
of how Judge Havoc, family friend and 
counselor, finally solved them. Good. 


Hatiowe’en Homicine. By Lee Thayer. 
265 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 82. 
When red-headed Peter Clancy, private de- 
tective, is summoned to investigate a mur- 
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Eugene Lyons traces the story of Red rousing in the United States 
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der in Greenwich Village on Hallowe’en, he 
finds spooky goings on which appear inno- 
cent enough on the surface but turn out to 
have exceedingly sinister results. However, 
at the end of this fast-moving tale, in usual 
Thayer style, Clancy unmasks the mur- 
derer. Fair. 
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Shrine Saviors 


li’s a far cry from Brooklyn to Spain’s 
Alhambra, but in 1904 some residents of 
the New York borough, acting with char- 
acteristic enterprise, bridged the gap with 
a fraternal organization they called the 
Order of the Alhambra. An offshoot of the 
Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus, 
named for the discoverer of America, the 
new society drew its title from the Moor- 
ish palace in Granada, which Columbus 
could lodk out on as he prepared for his 
voyage. Then, still on the Moorish theme, 
the order labeled its executive board the 
Supreme Divan, its directors Grand Vizi- 
ers, its branches “caravans,” its local head- 
quarters “oases,” its sergeants-at-arms Sen- 
tinels of the Tower and Desert, and its 
lady auxiliaries Sultanas. 

Perhaps because of the tie-up with the 
Catholic monarchs of Spain, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who had a hand in launching 
American history, Alhambrans decided 
their main job would be to preserve Amer- 
ican Catholic historical places. As a result, 
plaques and monuments of granite, bronze, 
and marble now mark such spots as the 
New York City Customs House, for the 
first mass offered on Manhattan Island in 
1683; the Chicago landing place of Father 
Marquette, the missionary-explorer; St. 
Patrick’s Church in Baltimore, in memory 
of the first free parochial school in that 
city: and Auriesville, N.Y., burial place of 
St. Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit who was seized 
by the Iroquois Indians and decapitated. 

Now grown to include 14,000 members 
in 28 active caravans, the Order of the 
Alhambra met last week at the Hotel Buf- 
falo in Buffalo, N.Y., for its nineteenth 
biennial convention. Attendance was good, 
delegates and guests numbering 600, and 
among 46 caravans represented were most 
of the 30-odd officially termed “inactive.” 
Election of officers was the main agendum: 
Thomas J. Quinn was made Supreme Com- 
mander to succeed John M. Miller, and the 
Sir Nobles chose their new chief’s home 
town, Philadelphia, for the next meeting 
in 1943, 





Jousting, 1941 Version 


Back in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, a popular pastime of young blue 
bloods was “the tournament,” in which bold 
youths mounted on horseback, encased in 








There’s something over on this 
side that you'll want to see. It’s 
the customer’s point of view. 
That display of neckwear, for 
example. It’s fighting a losing 
battle for attention. But bathe 
it in 50 foot-candles of Westing- 
house fluorescent lighting, and 
those ties begin to look like 
Fifth Avenueon Easter morning. 
Fluorescent lighting is the 
most efficient illumination yet 
developed. Properly installed 
with Westinghouse Mazda F 


Lamps, it provides, economi- 








Can you hurdle the counter for a minute? 


cally, the high intensity light- 
ing that has long been needed 
for modern merchandising. 

In stores, shops, offices and 
factories throughout the coun- 
try, fluorescent lighting with 
Westinghouse Mazda F Lamps 
is making sales brighter and 
work lighter. 

Booklet A-3578 will tell you 
more about it. For your free 
copy, write to WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The medieval in Maryland: the Grand Marshal’s command sends a fair jouster a-galloping . . . 





— 
Joseph Di Paola photos 

... and Robert Kahoe is rewarded 
by the ‘queen of love and beauty’ 


hardware, and armed with lances matched 
their strength by trying to unseat the oppo- 
sition. Sometimes knights would engage 
each other singly instead of in groups, a 
practice known as “jousting.” Sporting 
events of the first water, the tournaments 
were thronged by well-dressed notables and 
topped off by a prize presentation made by 
the reigning lady of the day. 

Despite the tournament’s popularity, 
however, the church frowned upon it as a 
bloody affair, threatened participants with 
excommunication, and even refused Chris- 
tian burial to those who died in combat. 
Later, just about the time the contests had 
paled into mere pageants and the church 
had modified its stand, the entire sport 
came to more or less of an abrupt halt with 
the death of King Henry II of France at 
the hands of a jousting partner. 

Harking back to these medieval times, 


Ronian Catholic churches of rural Mary- 
land and Virginia have adopted jousting as 
a feature of their annual fund-raising 
church fairs. One important change has oc- 
curred: instead of tilting at each other, 
jousters tilt at metal rings, generally 4 
inch to 11% inches in diameter, suspended 
from crossbars placed at 90-foot intervals 
and tall enough for riders to pass under. 
The success of a jouster is gauged by the 
number of metal rings he can spear while 
proceeding at a specified speed, usually no 
slower than 100 yards in eight seconds. 

At least one important jousting tradition 
has been retained: contestants pick suit- 
able titles, calling themselves such names 
as the Knight of Maple Hollow, or the 
Knight of Sunset View, after their homes, 
or the Knight of Ivanhoe, in memory of 
fiction’s most celebrated jouster. 

Two weeks ago St. John’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church of Long Green, Baltimore 
County, Md., held its annual church bene- 
fit and jousting tourney. On a 3-acre clear- 
ing across the road, with an interested gal- 
lery of 500 persons and two dozen cows, 
33 contestants, two of them girls, took part. 
In the amateur class, Robert Kahoe, 17, 
of Harford County, the Knight of Timber 
Hall, snagged 22 rings in all, winning a sil- 
ver loving cup and the privilege of choos- 
ing a “queen. of love and beauty.” Among 
the “professionals,” or amateurs victorious 
in previous jousts, the Knight of Black 
Beauty, Joe Brady, 18, of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, got twenty rings, winning a first prize 
of $20 plus the right to choose his queen. 
Counting up the 50-cent admission fees to 
the tourney, to which were later added the 
proceeds of a church supper, dance, and 
bingo game, little St. John’s Church esti- 
mated that it had cleared $1,000 for its 
church fund. 








MUSIC 





Dust on American Music 


In old Russia there was a saying that 
“to be famous you must be dead, crazy, or 
a foreigner, but, best of all, a dead, crazy 
foreigner.” No doubt many contemporary 
American composers feel this witticism 
might well be applied to the United States’ 
world of serious music, and they could 
point with no little justification to a sur- 
vey issued last week by the National 
Music Council. 

Contrasting the total of compositions by 
native-born composers played in 1939-40 
by America’s sixteen major symphony or- 
chestras with the number performed by 
the group last season, the survey revealed 
a decline from 107 to 93, or a drop from 
8 to 6.5 per cent in the entire. symphonic 
repertory. On the other hand, large-scale 
immigration here by well-known European 
musicians like Paul Hindemith of Ger- 
many, Darius Milhaud of France, and 
Benjamin Britten of England was re- 
flected in the sharp increase in perform- 
ances of music by naturalized Americans 
and foreigners living in this country. 
These mounted from 23 different works, 
or 1.7 of all repertory, to 114 composi- 
tions, 8 per cent of all those performed. 

Almost without exception, American 
composers must supplement the living they 
earn from composing by teaching or ofher 
jobs. And when their new compositions 
go unplayed, while the orchestras grind 
out Beethoven, Tchaikowsky, and Wag- 
ner, the composers’ plight is like tha‘ of 
the man who sent a crate of Florida grape- 
fruit to Calvin Coolidge, and later asked 
the late President how he had enjoyed 
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them. “Didn’t try them,” Coolidge is said 
to have replied. “Afraid they’d spoil my 
taste for prunes.” 





Hit Parade in Latin Tunes 


Although a Tin Pan Alley origin, an 
early maturity, and a youthful death are 
the usual characteristics of the American 
popular song, a scanning of entertainment 
world barometers last week revealed that 
many of our most popular current num- 
bers are neither native nor new. In origin 
they are Latin, and in age they range from 
two years to two decades. 

Take “Maria Elena,” for instance, 
which according to the trade paper Vari- 
ety, is tops in juke-box popularity. “Maria 
Elena” was written by a Mexican, Lorenzo 
Barceleta, ten years ago. Then there is 
“Yours,” a comer which already rates the 
Lucky Strike Hit Parade. As “Quiereme 
Muc!:o” it has been a favorite of Latin 
America for fifteen years. It was written 
by Gonzalo Roig, a Cuban. “Amapola” 
and “Green Eyes” were both penned by 
Latins in Manhattan ten years ago. “Per- 
fidia’” and “Frenesi” came from the hand 
of Alberto Dominguez, a Mexican, two 
years ago. 

With most of these tunes and others too, 
Decca now adds fuel to the Latin-Ameri- 
can fire with an album titled Havana For a 
Nicut. Intended for listening rather than 
dancing, the numbers are played as piano 
solos, with subdued rhythmical —back- 
ground, by Nat Brandwynne, café band 
leader currently appearing at the Ver- 
sailles in Manhattan (five 10-inch records 
in album, $2.25) . 

To some extent, our current fondness 
for Latin tunes is part of the general pic- 
ture of intrahemispheric consciousness, a 
picture of which the vogue for Latin night 
clubs and for stars like Carmen Miranda 
also is a part. But Jimmy Dorsey recorded 
“Perfidia” in May 1940, and it did not 
become a hit until fall. The same was true 
of “Frenesi,” which Artie Shaw recorded 
in June 1940 after he returned from Mex- 
ico, where he found it. 

The factor which had entered the pic- 
ture meanwhile was the need of BMI to 
fnd new tunes when ASCAP’s were 
banned from the airways. BMI-affiliated 
companies dug into their knapsacks for 
possible new-old hits. They came up with: 
“Amapola,” “Yours,” “Frenesi,” ‘“Per- 
fidia,” “Maria Elena,” and “Green Eyes.” 





Milkshakes to Music 


As if radios for the bedside and auto- 
mobile, portables for the woods and the 
beaches were not enough, now we have in- 
dividual juke boxes for the drugstore lunch 
counter. These small streamlined ‘“Pho- 
hettes,” usually ten to a store, will, upon re- 
ceipt of a penny in their slots, come forth 
with sweet or swing melody played softly 


“Sturtevant makes air your INVISIBLE ALLY” 





Ready for Action! 





Ready for action, and plenty of it, is this famous midwestern sports 
arena, the Indianapolis Coliseum — one of the country’s biggest 
buildings without inside roof supporting members. Thousands of 
yelling sports “fans” here enjoy slashing hockey games, boxing 
bouts, athletic meets and other thrills in cool comfort maintained 
by 28 powerful Sturtevant Pavilion Exhaust Fans, having a total air- 
handling capacity of 458,000 cubic ft. per minute. 





At the Libbey-Owens Ford safety-glass plant 
at Ottawa, Ill., production was seriously 
slowed up by “unwanted fingerprints” — 
fingerprints left by workmen in handling 
plastic sheets used to bond the two layers 
of glass. What to do? Solution: a Sturtevant 
Process Air Conditioning System. Result: 
No more fingerprints; time saved; cost re- 
duced! 


How to Make Wood Willing 


Lumber used in the wood-turning plant of 
George F. Adams Company, Moscow, Vt., 
was very contrary—kept cracking and break- 
ing in the lathes. Installation of a Sturtevant 
Dry Kiln changed the picture completely 
—assured correct, uniform moisture con- 
tent — softer, free-cutting stock — resulted 
in faster turning, increased output, lower 








costs. 














Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of ventilation, pro- 
cess air-conditioning, drying, dust or fume re- 
moval, heating, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, 
or pneumatic conveying — Sturtevant can help you 
make air your ally. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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“just for you”—and whoever else happens 
to be sitting close by. Actually the Pho- 
nette, with its 5-inch speaker, is only a 
sound box, wired to a master record player, 
generally in the basement, which is put into 
operation upon insertion of the penny. 
But it’s not, as in 5-cent jukes, a question 
of “you pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” The customer hears whatever 
record happens to be next in line on the 
master player. The compensation is that 
most of the numbers are Hit Parade tunes. 
Phonettes have been in production only 
since January and already 5,000 are in use, 
mostly in large drugstore chains like Cun- 
ningham’s in Detroit, Skillern in Dallas, 
Katz in Kansas City, and Thrifty in Los 
Angeles. New York City has seen them 
only in the last few weeks but already they 
are in 30 Whelan stores and two of the 
Walgreen chain. Distributors pay $20 per 
unit for the gadgets, which they install 
and service for 60 per cent of the “take”; 
the store gets the rest. Last week Pho- 
nette’s sales manager, L. E. Gardner, es- 
timated the machines are harvesting 
1,000,000 pennies a week: “Demand is 
terrific; we are swamped with orders.” 











RECORD WEEK 


In 1804, the year his piano Concerto 
No. 3 1x C Minor was published, Bee- 
thoven conducted a performance at the 
Augarten, a public garden in a suburb of 
Vienna, at 7:30 in the morning, at which 
hour the merry music-minded Austrians 
often wound up a night of gaiety with a 
concert of serious music. Victor’s press 
agent reports that José Iturbi made the 
new recording of the concerto (five 12- 
inch records in album, $5.50) “in the wee 
small hours of the night, a time when he 
is at his brilliant best.” 


Haydn’s Sympuony No. 101 in D 
Major, called “The Clock” because of the 
ticktocks of the bassoons in the second 
movement, was one of the twelve the 
Austrian was commissioned to write by 
his London manager, J. P. Salomon. 
Howard Barlow, conducting the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony, now plays this 
sprightly music for Columbia (four 192- 
inch records in album, $4.50) . 


Decca’s latest album of choice records ~ 


from the jazz archives is titled TENor 
SAxopHoBiA and features such famous 
tenor saxophonists of the last decade as 
Coleman Hawkins, Eddie Miller, Bud 
Freeman, the late Herschel Evans, and 
Herbie Haymer. Though it is dedicated to 
students of the tenor sax, all devotees of 
le jazz hot will enjoy such numbers as 
“Lady Be Good” played by “Red” Norvo 
and his swing sextette, “Doin’ the Suzie Q” 
by Lil Armstrong and her swing orchestra, 
and “Blue and Sentimental” by Count 
Basie and his orchestra (five 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2.25). 


RADIO 


A Year of Short-Wave Cheer: 
Friendship Bridge to Britain 





Five nights a week between 9-9:30 p.m. 
English daylight time, war-harried Brit- 
ons, often huddled in air-raid shelters, 
tune in on an American radio program 
which for months has been bringing them 
moral encouragement and cheer. On Tues- 
days, it warms their hearts with the voices 
of British refugee children prattling mes- 
sages to kinfolk, and on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, it di- 
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the Boston short-wave station WRUL, 
Last August, when the air blitz opened, 
Lemmon mused: “I have an aerial bridge 
to Britain in WRUL—what can I co to 
help?” He talked to William V. C. Ruxton, 
head of the British American Ambulance 
Corps, and Donald Flamm, then owner 
of station WMCA, New York, and a week 
later Friendship Bridge, a project of all 
three, was spanning the ocean, with three 
broadcasts emanating from WMCA and 
two from WRUL, and all short-waved by 
the Boston station. 

Marking a year’s operations, Friendship 
Bridge last week staged an anniversary 
Broadcast and a party at WMCA stu. 





European 


Travelers on Friendship Bridge: British refugee children at the mike 


verts. them with a variety, dramatic or 
musical show, or a timely talk. 

Headliners ranging from Albert Einstein 
to Al Schacht, baseball clown, have con- 
tributed these bits for Britain, all gratis. 
Eleanor Roosevelt participated in a South 
African program; Metropolitan Opera sing- 
ers joined in an all-Anzac revue, and Ed- 
die Cantor sizzled the air waves with pep- 
pery bon mots. 

This program, aptly named Friendship 
Bridge, was thought up by Walter S. 
Lemmon, distinguished New York radio 
engineer and president of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, which operates 


dios. Present were Lemmon, Edward J. 
Noble, the Life Savers candy man who 
now owns WMCA; Raymond Gram 
Swing, who introduced the original pro- 
gram, and Sir Gerald Campbell, British 
information chief here. Fittingly enough, 
the milestone was observed on a child- 
refugee program, most popular of the 
broadcasts. 

To date, more than 500 of these biitz 
fugitives have sat around a table above 
roaring Broadway to read scrawled notes 
to home folk. Once, a little tyke insisted 
that he was the Lone Ranger. On another 
program, two Scotch youngsters staying 
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RUL, 


ened, 


in the South confessed that they had 
swapped their burrs for drawls. A boy 
















ridge TM ice asked his dad to keep his bike Clthe 
wes greased, and several shavers have com- 7070 
xton, plained American history books were all 
lance Tl wrong. F 
wher Parents and friends cannot reply to INER OURB ON 
~ the children as in a two-way conversation 
of all rogram broadcast monthly by NBC. But thin he tpt be 
three Saber and multitudes of others do lis- ONC Y Cd 
and HMten in is testified by countless letters. A yy °, . 
‘d by Hq ample excerpt from a letter: “I write this Miynatie 
by light of a torch held under a blanket. r 

ship It is good to know that you are thinking Gkhalelidey | 
rsary about us while the bombs are thudding \ a 

stu- all around.” 





d J. who made broadcasts himself as far back 

who as 1915 (Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1940), and 

ram is the godfather of WWJ, referred to the 

pro- anniversary as “a distinguished signpost 

itish which only one broadcasting station alive / 
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oles big NBC Pleasure Time program out from a 
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Birthday Party for WWJ 


Two of the nation’s top-ranking stations 
have long laid chief claim to the honor 
of having broadcast the first regularly 
scheduled radio programs: WWJ, owned 
by The Detroit News and KDKA, a West- 
inghouse property in Pittsburgh, which 
date their respective continuous operations 
from Aug. 20 and Nov. 2, 1920. 

WWJ, on the basis of these dates, would 
seem to have the palm hands down, but 
some radio historians have not looked 
kindly on its claim because the station 
allegedly operated experimentally under 
other call letters at the time in question 
and, according to government records, was 
not licensed until Nov. 1, 1921, when it 
was labeled WBL. 

The auto capital’s station, today one 
of America’s most imposing with a side 
FM transmitter in operation, has never 
accepted this conclusion, and last week 
told the world so. In a week-long gala 
celebration WWJ marked what it called 
its 21st birthday, thus reaffirming its claim 
to the August 1920 date. 

Manager W. J. Scripps, grandson of 
James E. Scripps, radio-minded founder 
of The Detroit News, recalled pridefully 
that WWJ had started broadcasting news 
experimentally on a 20-watter 21 years ago 
lat Wednesday, and on Aug. 31, 1920, 
opened regular operations with entertain- 
ment and news. And up to the mike 
trooped a line of old timers, including civic 
dignitaries and radio pioneers, to say him 
yea. Dr. Lee de Forest, wireless wizard, 


broadcast to the world via WRUL- 
WRUW, Boston. 






















Words gust can’t describe the good- 
ness of Old Taylor. You have to 
taste this magnificent whiskey to 
know how truly fine a Kentucky | 
bourbon can be. But once you 
do, you ll understand why 

a master distiller, the late 
Colonel E. H. Taylor 

Jr., selected Old Taylor 
as his prize whiskey 

and proudly 
signed tt with 


his name. | 
li 
Copyright 1941 MW... lt if HHA 


National Distillers Products Corp. HHH: —— | 
New York 
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One Season Coming Up 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I hardly seems possible that these 
words will be part of your enjoyment 
of the Labor Day week end. Oh, it isn’t 
inconceivable that my words should 
give pleasure: I’m not that modest. But 
hasn’t this summer passed quickly? 
Heavens. Labor Day. 

It certainly gives me pleasure to be 
able to startle myself with a comment 
on the speedy passage of time. Labor 
Day means I soon will be returning to 
my first love, the thitta, to report on 
all the new developments, sending you 
with fistfuls of folding money to the 
ticket-wickets, as Carroll Carroll calls 
them, or cautioning you against your 
exposing yourself to the boredom I 
sometimes endure in the line of duty. 

It used to be that George White, late 
in August (sounds like a book by Wil- 
liam Faulkner), would open his show 
of the season and thereby open the sea- 
son itself. Nowadays the season doesn’t 
get under way until well into Septem- 
ber, and last year it looked for a time 
as though it wasn’t ever going to get 
going. I recall that it wasn’t till “John- 
ny Belinda” opened that we profession- 
al catcallers were able to announce 
anything worth your time and money, 
and, as I have pointed out before, a 
season that had to wait for “Johnny 
Belinda” threatened not to be any sea- 
son at all. 

Only one show that I panned is still 
running, which proves, I suppose, ex- 
actly that: that one show I panned is 
still running. Still I like to think my 
judgment was good and that I will be 
no worse this year. Theater-starved 
since March, I may be tempted raven- 
ously to snatch at an early turkey or 
two, so I'll have to be careful and so 
will you. 

And of course I will be in a good 


mood, getting back in the old routine, ~ 


much of which is very pleasant. Mostly 
first nights are fun. It will be pleasant 
to see Herbert Bayard Swope and con- 
gratulate him on his new job, although 
he must realize that it is a moribund 
assignment, that of trying to win me 
over to rye whisky. It will be a delight 
to hear Willard Keefe’s shrewd and 
witty comments on the play of the mo- 
ment even, or especially, when he hap- 
pens to be “handling” the show. I hope 
to run into Neil Ward, the mounted 
patrolman, from time to time, and now 


that Jack Spooner is running the Tav- 
ern, offerings at the Vanderbilt and the 
Playhouse had better be good to get me 
back after the first-act curtain. Once a 
week I expect to have a discussion with 
Mr. Gibbs about where to go for a 
powder after the show. Gibbs has his 
favorite place, and I have mine: his 
place bores me, my place infuriates 
him. This discussion went on at least 
once each week last season, and it has 
become so familiar that we. can go 
through it without changing a 4 ane 
of the dialogue. 

Three times during the season I ex- 
pect to step from my taxi into a shin- 
deep puddle of water, one of the occu- 
pational hazards of playgoing, and not 
very good for you when you wear 
pumps. I will turn up in tweeds for at 
least one white-tie opening, and on at 
least one other occasion, because I am 
going to a party later, I will be the 
only man in the theater in tails. Half 
a dozen times I will find that the luck 
of the draw has seated me next to an 
actress whom I panned a week earlier, 
and whose show closed after three per- 
formances. About once a month my 
tickets will not have arrived and here 
it is 5 o’clock on the afternoon of an 
opening, and the press agent won’t 
come to the telephone, having given the 
tickets to Joan -Crawford. I will lose 
twelve programs with my precious 
notes printed thereon, and at least 
twice my wife and I will arrive at the 
theater without a cent. My flashlight 
battery will go dead just as I am trying 
to read the name of some good bit 
player in a cast of 60. The Dodgers will 
lose the Series, and I will have bet on 
them, resulting in a cruel critique of a 
tender, harmless little play. 


Speaking of Broadway and justice 
and stuff, I have here a brief commu- 
nication which I will have to print. A 
couple of weeks ago I said that Mr. 
Winchell had declined Lord Beaver- 
brook’s invitation to go to London be- 
cause he didn’t want London to be 
bombed because of his visit there. Here 
is the communication: “Dear John: I 
just saw your complaint in NEwswEeEk. 
I never said it, honey.W.W.” My answer 
is: “Dear W.W.: I am sorry I made a 
mistake, but I’m sorry it was a mistake, 
if you know what I mean. HONEY.” 
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Lavender and Old Loves 


Four men loved the heroine of Lypyy. 
But Lydia remained a spinster for all that, 
devoting herself to her home for blind 
children, and probably thinking a |ot 
about what might have been. What really 
was, however, is unfolded in a series of 
flashbacks when three of her suitors and, 
belatedly, the only man she had eve 
loved, forgather with Lydia one ey ening 
in their late 60s. 

This United Artists release, produced jn 
Hollywood by Alexander Korda, is an un. 
usual and sometimes effective mixture of 
cinematic hits and errors. Although it js 
episodic and leisurely almost to the point 
of dragging, the film’s chief fault is that 
it fails to live up to its pretensions and 
promise. Even so, and despite chunks of 
fustian dialogue, Lydia and her entourage 
come off with a nostalgic appeal that 
should make the film popular with femi- 
nine audiences. 

Julien Duvivier, one of France’s out- 
standing directors, collaborated on_ the 
original story with L. Bush-Fekete, and 
directs it in a manner often reminiscent 
of his tour de force, “Un Carnet de Bal.” 
As the intimate account of a woman’; life 
as she thinks it was, the Ben Hecht-Sam 
Hoffenstein script undeniably has its mo- 
ments. But somehow, Lydia never seems 
quite as devastating, or complex, or inter- 
esting as she and her creators pretend she 
is. The acting, like the careful production, 
is first-rate: Merle Oberon in the title 
role; Joseph Cotten, Alan Marshal, Hans 
Yaray, and George Reeves as the men in 
her life; John Halliday and Sara Allgood 
in lesser roles, and particularly Edna May 
Oliver as a salty, rambunctious, grog- 
drinking dowager from Boston’s Back Bay. 








Technicolor in the Clouds 


Despite Technicolor and the co-starring 
of Errol Flynn and Fred MacMurray, War- 
ner Brothers’ Dive Bomser proves to be 
more instructive than entertaining. 

This service picture was photographed in 
part at the San Diego Naval Base with the 
wholehearted cooperation of the United 
States Navy. Although there is a measure 
of the usual aeronautical thrills and pic 
torial effects, the film’s special concern i 
the Medical Corps assigned to the air arm 
of the Fleet and the flight surgeon’s little 
known role as the man who keeps the pilots 
in the air. With Flynn and Ralph Bellamy 
taking over the laboratory charts ané 
equipment, Frank Wead’s story outlines 
the new techniques in estimating a flier’ 
fitness, in solving the problem of “blacking 
out” as the pilot pulls out of a power dive, 
and in overcoming the hazards of strato- 
spheric flying. 

A good deal of this will prove interesting 
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even to the confirmed landlubber, but there 
is a little too much of it for one sitting. 
(Of routine romance there is none, unless 
you count Alexis Smith, a poised and at- 
tractive Warner starlet who wanders in 
and out of several scenes for purely deco- 
rative purposes. The familiar conflict that 
fnds Fred MacMurray, a flight instructor, 
feuding with Flynn, the man of science, is 
almost devoid of dramatics, and Director 
Michael Curtiz can’t do much more than 
keep it subordinate to the scientific expo- 
sition. However, the combination of bomb- 
ing planes, clouds and sky, and the Techni- 
color camera is extremely effective. 





Harvard Accent and a Sarong 


It would be nice to think that Para- 
mount had its tongue in cheek when 
ALOMA OF THE SoutH SEAs went before 
the camera. It would also be wishful think- 
ing. The story is that bad, but not that 
funny. For the record, its heroine is a 
dusky belle with a good build and a mind 
of her own; the hero is the island’s ruler, 
who returns to claim his paradise after 
fifteen years in the United States—four of 
them at Harvard. Probably the point was 
to get Dorothy Lamour back into that 
sarong. Jon Hall, the collegiate king, wears 
shorts. Together, and in Technicolor, the 
lovers make a healthy, sun-tanned couple. 
By way of antidote for the wild gardenias 
and limpid pools, Philip Reed, as a proud 
native, bursts with jealousy, and the usual 
voleano bursts after him in the nick of 
time. 





Double Feature on Skates 


Sonja Henie’s Sun VALLEY SERENADE is 
her seventh and last film under contract 
to Twentieth Century-Fox. It is also, per- 
haps, her best. 

A little slimmer than in her past screen 
appearances, and with considerable more 
confidence, the blond figure skater im- 
presses for the first time as an actress 
rather than a specialist, and easily domi- 
nates a vehicle that relies less on ice foot- 
age than any of her past musicals. The 
famous Idaho winter resort of the title 
sets the picturesque background for a 


frothy story about the trials of a swing 


band, and of John Payne, the pianist, who 
contracts to adopt a Norwegian refugee 
as a publicity gag and gets a good deal 
more than he bargained for when the 
little stranger arrives and turns out to 
be Sonja Henie. 

Aside from the star’s performance in 
arole neatly tailored to fit her, the cus- 
tomary skating exhibitions, and several 
exciting skiing sequences, H. Bruce Hum- 
berstone distributes the film’s added tal- 
ents intelligently to manage better-than- 
average light entertainment. Milton Berle, 
as the band’s press agent, is at his comic 
best. Again the Nicholas Brothers stand 
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The Little Man 
Who's Always There! 
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Powerful Freight Locomotive. 
Ibs. Powers four 16-cylinder G.M.C. Diesels, developing 5400 h.p., 
electric traction Non-stop 


vo) DIESEL 





Erte x 





Length: 198 feet. Tractive effort at 
electricity for 28 
S00 miles. 


motors. Top Speed: 75 m.p.h. Range: 





FREIGHT 


LOCOMOTIVES 


EXPEDITE “LONG RANGE FREIGHTING” 


yt Santa Fe 


Santa Fe announces the placing in regular mainline 
freight service of its third Diesel freight locomotive. 
These fleet monsters keynote an era of even greater 
service to the shipper, an era of enhanced facilities and 
safe handling. Santa Fe is proud to be the first railroad 
to utilize the advantages of Diesel power in all classes 
of service. 


Santa Fe Now Regularly Provides: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago, 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Carload and less carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City, 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


Call your nearest Santa Fe Freight 


Representative or write 


J.J. GROGAN 


GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Stars on ice: Dorothy Lewis and Sonja Henie in new films 


out in their staccato dance routines, and 
Glenn Miller’s band does well by an 
excellent Mack Gordon-Harry Warren 
score. 


{ In contrast to the Twentieth Century- 
Fox film, Republic’s Ick Capapes devotes 
almost half its footage to ice skating. It 
was smart showmanship for Herbert J. 
Yates, studio chief, to import the na- 
tionally known Ice-Capades review com- 
pany for a film. What wasn’t quite so 
smart is that seven writers weren’t able 
to do any better with the story built 
around the refrigerated repertoire. 

By itself, the plot is adequate to its 
perfunctory purpose. Principally, it in- 
volves James Ellison as a newsreel camera- 
man who is in trouble with his boss, and 
an American-bred girl who was_ born 
abroad and is in trouble with the immi- 
gration authorities. The girl is Dorothy 
Lewis, best known for her three seasons 
of exhibition skating at the Iridium Room 
of the St. Regis Hotel in New York. Spot- 
ted by Republic Studios, the beauteous and 
graceful Miss Lewis, a native of St. Paul, 
Minn., was given a term contract and star 
billing. Of skating for the films, she says: “I 
never had to work so hard in my life.” Al- 
though the skater makes her acting debut 
here, she has little trouble handling her 
lines. The lines, however, are nothing to 
brag about, and the comedy material sog- 
gy despite the efforts of Jerry Colonna, 
Alan Mowbray, Barbara Jo Allen, and 
Phil Silvers to pretend it is sparkling. 
Chief contribution of “Ice-Capades” to 
the common good is the skating of a 
dozen-odd internationally known perform- 


ers led by Miss Lewis. 





SCIENCE 





Untamed Germs at Large: 
Sleeping-Sickness Cases Mount; 
Infantile Paralysis Spreads 


Sleeping sickness had taken a toll of 134 
Americans by last week in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. And not one of a horde of 
Federal and state epidemic experts knew 
of anything to do about it, as total cases 
in the three states neared the 1,500 mark 
at the start of this week. 

The United States Public Health Service 
had sent Drs. James P. Leake, Charles 
Armstrong, and H. R. Cox to the scene, 
and they had spent long hours with micro- 
scope, test tube, and scalpel, searching, 
trying, failing, yet hoping. For their ef- 
forts were hampered at the outset by the 
fact that they could not even be sure which 


_of three American varieties of the disease, 


all lumped under the medical term enceph- 
alitis and all characterized in varying de- 


_gree by the drowsiness, tremors, and men- 


tal confusion of the patients and the help- 
lessness of the doctors, was responsible. 
The “Eastern equine” type, attacking both 
horses and men, was fatal in 25 out of 40 
recognized cases in Eastern Massachusetts 
in 1938. The “St. Louis virus” attacked 
1,100 citizens of that city in 1933, killing 
221. “Western equine,” a third type, ac- 
counted for a number of deaths in the San 
Joaquin Valley in California in the years 
1938-40 and, in combination with the St. 
Louis strain, claimed thirteen deaths 








i 
ee 


among 86 cases in the Yakima Valley of 


Washington last year. 

By urgent appeals to families of vic. 
tims for permission to perform autopsies, 
the scientists had accumulated enough 
evidence last week to decide that most 
cases were Western equine, though the 
possible presence of the St. Louis virus was 
not ruled out. With the knowledge that 
the horses also contract the Western strain, 
researchers figured that perhaps a mosqui- 
to carried the disease from horse to man, 
But though mosquitoes transmit the dis. 
ease under laboratory conditions, none of 
the insects trapped for tests have ever 
shown the infection. 

Nevertheless, since the vast majority of 
victims were men who worked outdoors, 
scientists still aimed their precautions at 
the mosquito, suggesting that smudges be 
burned wherever crowds gathered, beds 
and windows screened, patients isolated, 
and that fieldworkers spray themselves 
with mosquito repellents. Meanwhile, 
the three Federal microbe hunters pro- 
nounced the epidemic the worst in United 
States history, although fatalities were 
still 80-odd short of the toll in the St. 
Louis outbreak. 

By the middle of the week, Dr. Leake, 
who is chief of epidemiology for the Public 
Health Service, decided that horses were 
not guilty, arguing that since the sleeping. 
sickness virus was found only in the nerve 
cells of horses, never in their blood, blood- 
sucking mosquitoes could not transmit it. 
Suspicion turned to birds, in whose blood 
the virus had been found. 

As laboratories worked overtime, phy- 
sicans were faced with the bitter fact that 
they could do little for the victims save to 
keep them quiet and comfortable. No 
drugs, sulfa or other, nor serum was 
known to be of help. Nor was there im- 
munizing serum or vaccine to protect the 
healthy. 

But the disease showed an inclination to 
remain localized, as did the St. Louis out- 
break, with 730 cases, 74 dead in North 
Dakota; 559 cases, 47 dead in Minnesota; 
156 cases, 11 dead in South Dakota; and 
scattered cases in Montana, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. In Manitoba, just across the 
Minnesota border, 211 cases were report- 
ed. Dr. Leake found comfort in the fact 
that the equine strain of the disease seemed 
to be comparatively mild, seldom leaving 
the expressionless face, paralyzed mus- 
cles, and impaired mentality typical of 
other types. A more alarmed view, how- 
ever, was taken by the United States Sen- 
ate: in response to the warning of Sen. 
William Langer of North Dakota that, ur- 
less checked, the disease might spread all 
over the country, “leaving death, feeble- 
mindedness, and paralysis in its wake,” 
$3,000,000 was voted last week to fight the 
menace. 


{ Two other untamed scourges of mankind 
also lashed out rebelliously last week. 
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Numbers of infantile-paralysis victims 
mounted in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 





Vie- pylvania, Georgia, Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, 
sies, [end Alabama as the annual summer’s-end 
ugh Mlide of cases lapped at the Eastern Sea- 
Nost MMyard. At the start of this week, some 350 
the Hew cases had been reported in these states, 
was [hile Manitoba struggled under a record 
that [eg cases. Meanwhile, on the West Coast 


rain, [wo deaths from bubonic plague, the 
squi- Mplack Death which has flickered up at 
man, [MBptervals there ever since it immigrated 
dis- [io San Francisco in 1900, set California 
1e of MButhorities to work exterminating rodents 
ever Marrying the infection. Early in August 

he plague was found to have infected 
ty of Mround squirrels in North Dakota and Col- 
oors, Mbrado, thus taking another seven-league 
18 at [MRtep in its slow spread eastward from the 
es be Hicoast. 
beds 


























ated, 
elves MNew Treatment for Burns 
= A new remedy for burns, promising 
aie epeedier healing and a reduction of scar 
were [gpissue, Was disclosed last fortnight in the 
e St, Jgpulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital by 
’ By. Kenneth L. Pickrell, resident surgeon 
ait bf the Baltimore institution. It is a prepa- 
ublic ation of sulfadiazine, one of the new sulfa 
were Us: “ 
ping. The method: a severely burned patient 
wii? placed on sterile sheets, sprayed with 
lal he solution every hour, and kept warm. 
sit it The frequency of spraying is reduced an 
blood Maou each day. In four days a thin scab is 
ormed, which begins to separate from the 

hy. ee” skin in ten days. The solution is mild 
= rough to be used on the eyes, and it 

; penetrates the burned area so rapidly that 
4 ps uch of the pain is allayed at once. 

Ke Johns Hopkins surgeons have been so 
dan mpressed by the solution that it is now 
t the res used on all burn patients. 

— Blitz Noises for War Nerves 


North # During the Battle of Britain, the sounds 
esota; fpf gunfire, exploding bombs and shells, 
1; and #MBirens, and dive-bombing airplanes have 
, and [een carefully recorded by the British 













ss the §Broadcasting Corp. as a medical service, so 
eport- Mhat war noises can be reproduced as a cure 
e fact Hor patients driven to neurotic breakdowns 


by the unaccustomed clamor of air raids. 
he psychological remedy was reported by 
aj. F. L. McLaughlin and Maj. W. M. 
fillar in the latest British Medical Jour- 
tal, which arrived here last week. 

After the treatment and its aims are ex- 
blained to him, the patient is subjected to 
¢ sound which brought about his break- 
own, Reassuring and encouraging talks 
hterspersed with the war recordings build 


eemed 
paving 

mus- 
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wake, [iP control and confidence. This condition- 
ht the Hig, over a period of time, rids the patient 
t his fearful anxiety and normalizes re- 

unkind tion. The method also proved a release 
week. Mo pent-up emotions. Soldiers worked off 





pressions by reliving disagreeable experi- 











IN A CLASS BY HIMSELF 


There’s no other pointer like him. He 
can’t be duplicated. He is a champion 
... one of a kind. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


The smoothness Fleischmann’s Gin gives your drinks 
is an entirely new experience . . . because it cannot be 
duplicated by anybody anywhere in the world. 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


A Pedigreed Gin for Prize-Winning Drinks 


Distilled from American grain—90 proof 


11%” x 8” full color print of above dog painting, without advertising, sent for 10¢.Write Box GI 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
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ences under psychoanalytical guidance. One 
Tommy, who had developed trembles dur- 
ing air raids, was cured in six days. Fear 
and noise were dissociated; he was calm, 
and showed no reaction to subsequent 
stimuli. 

Although air attack is used as a demoral- 
izing factor, “it is now evident,” the British 
medical officers report, “that the antici- 
pated number of psychiatric casualties . . . 
has not been justified.” And the fear of 
those who are hypersensitive “can be coun- 
tered by enlightenment.” 


{In contrast with Britain’s use of the 
noises of warfare, sound films of a blitz- 
krieg attack will soon he employed to con- 
dition United States soldiers against the 
fear psychosis. In Washington last week, 
the War Department previewed the battle- 
punctuated sound tracks, the first of several 
hundred reels to be produced by Hollywood 
and Signal Corps laboratories. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


The Tribune Under Fire: 
McCormick’s Isolationist Stand 
Draws Four-Cornered Attack 


In the tussle of the nation’s isolationists 
and interventionists, three of the largest 
pillars of the press have been steadfastly 
opposed to President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy—The Chicago Tribune, The New 
York Daily News, and The Washington 
Times-Herald. The triumvirate is closely 
related by the family connections of its 
publishers with Col. Robert R. McCormick 
running the Tribune, and his two cousins, 
Capt. Joseph M. Patterson and Eleanor 
Patterson, respectively, steering the policies 
of The News and The Times-Herald. 

Of the three, The Tribune is. the arch- 
isolationist and easily the most vitupera- 
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Packer—New York Daily Mirror 
*Marchons ... Marchons.. .” 











White—Tampa, ‘Morning Tribune 


“Lafayette We Are Here” 








Lee—Portland Oregonian 


“No Decline of French Ideals” 


Portfolio on Pétain 


American cartoonists are an aweless crew 
who caricature world figures with biting 
irreverence. And there is nothing their vic- 
tims can do about it. But occasionally some 
of them try, and last week Gaston Henry- 
Haye, the Vichy Ambassador, took a 
plaint to Secretary of State Hull. His ex- 
hibit was some 60 cartoons belaboring 
Marshal Pétain, such as shown on this 
page. Afterward, he told reporters: “I 
know the American press is free, but .. . 
it should show restraint and not publish 
these cartoons insulting to the chief of the 
French state . . .” 

Irked by the suggestion, The New York 
Times told off the Vichy diplomat. Henry- 
Haye, it concluded, “ought to know that if 
any member of the Vichy government is to 
be portrayed in our journals in heroic light 
he will have to behave like a hero.” 





tive. Under the guiding hand of the Auto. 
cratic Colonel McCormick, the anti-Ney 
Deal Tribune, whose 1,000,000 circulatig, 
blankets the area, has lambasted the Aq. 
ministration’s foreign policy, condemne 
President Roosevelt as a “dictator of worl 
events,” and blasted its interventionist. 
minded contemporaries in a_ rebellion 
against “war-mongers.” Last week The 
Tribune’s policy brought counter attack; 
from four different directions: 


{ In Philadelphia, J. David Stern, publish. 
er of the pro-New Deal Record, announced 
that he and the Philadelphia Record Co, 
intended to file libel suits against the 
Tribune for asserting that the Roosevelt 
Administration had subsidized The Record, 
The alleged libel was contained in the first 
of three Tribune articles published during 
the past fortnight on “how the public 
purse was used to control a newspaper.” 
The story declared Stern had received 
loans in 1938 totaling $1,000,000 “from 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve banks 
and two other banks in the metropolitan 
area” for The Record and The New York 
Post, which he then owned. In announcing 
his intention to sue for “this latest out- 
break of Tribune venom,” Stern declared 
that six banks participated in the refinanc- 
ing and that “not one cent of Federal 
funds was involved.” 


{ In Washington, The Tribune was taken 
to task on the Senate floor by Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley for a story that 
Congressional leaders, after a White House 
conference last week, hinted that Mr. 
Roosevelt’ and Prime Minister Churchill 
agreed an invasion of the European Conti- 
nent was “contingent upon .. . the as- 
sistance of a vast American expeditionary 
force.” The Kentucky Senator labeled the 
story, which had also appeared locally in 
the Times-Herald, “a deliberate and in- 
tentional and premeditated falsehood 
known to be by the writer when he wrote 
og 


{In Chicago, the local chapter of Fight 
For Freedom, Inc., announced that its 
No. 1 project was a new morning news- 
paper for Chicago which would be “in 
direct ideological and commercial competi- 
tion with The Tribune.” The Chicago 
group, whose boycott slogan is “Millions 
for Defense but Not Two Cents for the 
Tribune,” last week rejected any efforts 
for collaboration with another group of 
Tribune haters—the Communists. But the 
Reds were hammering away at the news- 
paper on their own. 


q At a Wednesday-night boycott-The- 
Tribune rally, William Z. Foster, the 
party’s national chairman, and Mortis 
Childs, a district secretary, addressed some 
5,000 assembled Reds. “Chicago is cursed 
with a landmark, Tribune Tower, built to 
disseminate lies,” Childs said. 


In an editorial and a full-page promotion 
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Newspaper stuff: the President’s story was worthy of his own headline on a special edition, for which . . . 


advertisement, the newspaper accepted any 
and all challenges. “The Tribune,” it said, 
“welcomes the attacks of Communists and 
all others who object to the publication of 
the truth. It will not be intimidated ... 
It will not be muzzled by those who would 
sacrifice American security and welfare to 
further the aims of other countries.” 





F.D.R., Copy-Desk Cub 


At his regular Tuesday press conference 
last week, President Roosevelt quoted the. 
remarks of Abraham Lincoln to empha- 
size his belief that the United States was 
facing the same problem of public lethargy 
toward the European conflict that it faced 
during the Civil War. When a reporter 
inquired how he would handle the “lead” 
of the day’s White House story if he were 
writing it himself, Mr. Roosevelt replied 
with a headline: “President Quotes Lin- 
coln and Draws Parallel.” 

Next day The New York Daily Mirror, 
taking full advantage of the proffered 
journalistic aid, struck off a special edition 
of several hundred copies with the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion as a 96-point three-line 
front-page head. The edition enjoyed no 
public sale, being distributed only to the 
White House and a few friends. In its 
regular editions, the newspaper reproduced 
the special front page and explained to its 


sreaders: “It isn’t according to Mirror 


formula. It doesn’t count. What’s more, 
the middle line is too short.” 

But the real problem for The Mirror was 
what to pay its distinguished employe. 
Figuring the Chief Executive a neophyte 
Journalist, the tabloid classified him as a 
‘first-year or ‘cub’ apprentice copy reader, 
who, at The Mirror contract scale, rates 
$30 a week, $6 a day or any part thereof.” 
Accordingly, the newspaper forwarded a 
check for $5.94 to the White House as 
payment in full for Mr. Roosevelt’s one- 
head job. Six cents was subtracted from 
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.-- he drew a day’s pay as a Daily Mirror apprentice copy reader 


the total to pay the employe’s share of the 
old-age benefit. The newspaper also took 
care of President Roosevelt’s state unem- 
ployment tax of 18 cents. Mischievously, 
The Mirror observed: “Looks like Eleanor 
has competition.” 





Journalistic Oddments 


After more than six months of picket- 
ing, the American Newspaper Guild’s 
strike on The Jewish Day, a New York 
Yiddish-language newspaper, was finally 
settled on Aug. 16. Although the terms of 
settlement were withheld last week, there 
were hints that The Day would have been 
forced out of business had the CIO union’s 
strike continued. According to reports, the 
agreement included provisions for the 
management’s rehiring of six discharged 
employes and restoring pay cuts of six 
others. Editorial employes will join the 
unaffiliated Jewish Writers Union. The 
ANG, which holds a contract in The 
Day’s business department, agreed to stop 
organization efforts in the editorial de- 
partment for one year. The strike, which 
began Feb. 14, after the pay cuts and dis- 
charges, had aroused heated controversy 


in union circles. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers had accused the 
ANG of Communist taint and “dual 
unionism.” On the other hand, Philip Mur- 
ray, the CIO president, had defended the 
strike. 


*{ American folk humor in the guise of the 
comic strip has circled the globe (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 25) , but this week the invader 
became the invaded when “Patoruzu,” a 
South American comic, was purchased for 
United States syndication. Created by 
Dante Quinterno, a onetime disciple of 
Walt Disney, and first introduced by El 
Mundo, a Buenos Aires newspaper, the 
cartoon has more than a million devotees 
who follow the antics 
of the Paul Bunyan- 
Popeye-like character 
in 40 South Ameri- 
can journals. Oddly 
enough, “Patoruzu” 
made his United 
States debut in PM, 
the New York tab- 
loid that heretofore 
countenanced no com- 
ic strips. 
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EDUCATION 


Teacher Aides for 50 Years 


Teaching, like other professions, has its 
own peculiar problems. To help the na- 
tion’s 600,000 elementary-school teachers 
with theirs, publishers put out trade jour- 
nals full of wise hints, teaching devices, ex- 
changes of opinion, etc. The largest such 
magazine, The Instructor, a monthly with 
more than 110,000 circulation, is issued by 
the F. A. Owen Publishing Co. of Dans- 
ville, N.Y. 

The Owen enterprise began in 1889 as a 
seminary founded by Frederick A. Owen. 
When distances and farm chores cut into 
attendance, he began correspondence 
courses for teachers which expanded two 
years later into a magazine stressing self- 
improvement. The first issue of 20,000 
copies, run off in the attic of a country 
store, went mostly to graduates of the 
correspondence college. Originally known 
as the “Normal Instructor,” the magazine 
went through several name changes, adopt- 
ing its present title ten years ago. From a 
purely domestic distribution, it gradually 
began to circulate in United States posses- 
sions and foreign countries, adding school 
principals, supervisors, and administrators 
to its teacher readers. 

At Frederick Owen’s death in 1935, 
there were other Owens to carry on: his 
children, Helen Mildred, who had been 
managing editor of The Instructor since 
1928, and Mary Eugenia, her associate. 
Last week Helen, a dynamic and attrac- 
tive woman now in her middle years, took 
on another job. The board of directors 
elected her president of the publishing 
house, which now has 150 employes and a 
plant worth $500,000. As new head, Miss 
Owen began work on a special anniversary 
issue of The Instructor for November 
1941, commemorating her father’s start 
with the magazine half a century ago. 








Precedent Breaker 


One of the youngest college presidents 
in the country when he took command of 
Bennington College, then still unopened, 
in 1928, Robert Devore Leigh at 37 set 
about fashioning a woman’s school pro- 


gressive in every detail. When Benning- ~ 


ton began on a Vermont hilltop four years 
later, time-honored conventions went by 
the board: written exams were abolished, 
and attending classes was a matter of 
choice. 

Leigh’s innovations extended beyond the 
classrooms to his own office. To insure a 
regular change of prexies at “their point of 
highest usefulness” as a safeguard against 
leadership “gradually grown stale, feeble, 
or lacking in initiative,” the witty, Ne- 
braska-born social scientist devised a five- 
year presidential term, with reelection 
preceded by an independent experts’ re- 


port on the current state of the college. 
Leigh scheduled his own resignation for 
1935. 

With Bennington a pronounced success, 
its first president was reelected for a sec- 
ond and then a third term. In the middle 
of it, on Aug. 10, Leigh, now 50 and mind- 
ful of his original plan, finally bowed out 
of the picture. Reiterating that the col- 
lege needed the “impact of different minds” 
at the top every so often, he revealed that 
he would resume work at the Princeton In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. 

Meanwhile, Bennington trustees ap- 
pointed Lewis Webster Jones, 42-year-old 
member of the social-studies faculty and, 
like his predecessor, a native of Nebraska, 
as Bennington’s second president, effective 
next week (Sept. 2). Both Jones and his 
English wife, who also teaches social 
studies, joined Bennington’s faculty in 
1932. A close friend of Leigh’s since then, 
Jones has for the past year been on a 
leave of absence, serving in Washington as 
economic adviser to the OPM. 
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Dali’s Doings 


Taking a leaf from the book of Le. 
nardo da Vinci, who spent much of his 
time preparing elaborate entertainment; 
for the Sforzas in Renaissance Milan, the 
publicity-wise Spanish Surrealist Salvs. 
dor Dali is at it again. This time it’s , 
mammoth benefit for refugee French an{ 
Spanish artists, scheduled for Sept. 2 4 
the Del Monte Hotel, California’s oldes 
large resort hotel near Monterey. “Equip. 
ment” ordered by Dali for the “Surreal. 
ist Night in an Enchanted Forest,” which 
is expected to out-Hollywood Hollywood, 
includes 1,500 pine trees, 5,000 gunny. 
sacks, 4,000 pounds of newspapers, two 
truckloads of melons and squash, one 
wrecked automobile, three goats, a baby 
giraffe, and the largest bed in Hollywood 
—which Joan Blondell used in the Warne 
Brothers picture “The King and the Cho. 
rus Girl.” 


} 
| 


Dali gets ready to out-Hollywood Hollywood 
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Vermont Parade of Genius 


In contrast with signs in other New 
England towns which warn motorists SPEED 





f Leo.fe uuMiT 20 MILES PER HOUR: ENFORCED, the 
of his iam greeting in Manchester, Vt., reads: ENJOY 
nments {ql THE BEAUTY OF MAIN STREET BY DRIVING 
n, the {gy sLOWLY. One of the prettiest towns in New 
Salva. {al England, Manchester is indeed well worth 
it’s afm looking at, and last week an extra added 
ch and {Mm attraction opened up at the red brick 
t. 2 at fim gymnasium of the Burr and Burton Sem- 
oldest fN inary, Where the fifteenth annual Southern 
Equip. Vermont Artists’ show went on view until 
surreal. fam Labor Day. 

which Smaller than in previous years, and 
y wood, MH theoretically restricted to work by artists 
gunny- J who spend at least two months a year 
's, two within a 50-mile radius of the township, 
h, onefil the Manchester exhibit sports a remark- 
a baby MM able roster of well-known names, one which 
lywood fim it would be hard to equal in an area of 
Warner similar size anywhere in America outside 
ie Cho New York: The list includes Francis 


Chapin, Dean Faucett, Luigi Lucioni, Hen- 
ty Schnakenberg, John Koch, Bernadine 
Custer, Paul Sample, Hilda Belcher, and 
Clay Bartlett, several of whom already 
have shown in Vermont this summer at 
the Green Mountain Festival of the Arts 
in Middlebury (Newsweek, Aug. 4). The 
Manchester exhibit, however, is usually 
notable among summer shows everywhere 
for its high percentage of sales. Last year, 
for instance, 4,987 visitors bought 203 of 
the 422 exhibits for $10,768. And other 
annual totals have been equally impres- 
sive, 

This year most of the 175 oils and twen- 
ty pieces of sculpture are displayed against 
beaverboard walls in the 60- by 36-foot 
rectangular: hall of the private high-school 
gymnasium, which in wintertime houses 
basketball games and dramatic produc- 
tions, Generally academic in tone, many of 
the pictures celebrate the vivid hues of the 
Vermont landscape; the only humorous 
touch is supplied by an ex-sign painter 
now in the Army, Luther Drohat. His can- 
vas, entitled “Rural Industry—Tanning 
Hides,” depicts two nudes reclining on the 
grass under the trees. 

Of special interest to art lovers who live 
in small apartments and operate on mod- 
est budgets is the new collectors’ room 
downstairs, where 176 more pictures, none 
of them larger than 12 by 16 inches frame 
size, are priced at $25 or under. Lucioni, 
whose work is usually the first to sell, has 
four oils there at $25, as compared with 
$1,800 for his portrait of Ethel Waters, in 
the main hall which won first popularity 
prize at the Carnegie Institute in 1939; 
Paul Sample has two little oils at $25 
each, as against $750 for his larger “Noon 
at the Fair” upstairs. Henry Schnaken- 
berg prices his “Arabesque,” a picture of 

en riding camels at the Bronx Zoo, 
at $1,500 but he’s also showing four 
water colors and four oils in the bargain 
basement. 
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Firemen’s Show of London 


A glare rose high into the sky that could be 
seen from great distances beyond London. 
Dark City alleyways and passages, curtained 
for a century by tall walls, exchanged their twi- 
light gloom for a flood of yellow light in one 
theatrical moment. Firemen walked the streets 
through blinding spark showers that drove 
down from the roofs with the intensity and 
regularity of a blizzard. 


This description of the great 1940 Fire 
of London was written by an auxiliary 
fireman of the London Fire Brigade, the 
voluntary fire-fighting organization which 
last year demonstrated to the German 
High Command that even “arson on a ti- 
tanic scale” could not demolish the heart 
of the British Empire. It appears in THE 
Fire Ficguters of Lonpon 1n ACTION, a 
new paper-bound book issued by the Gar- 
den City Publishing Co. in New York at 
25 cents; half the profits from sales are 
pledged to the London Fire Brigade Be- 
nevolent Fund. 

The prose account of the great confla- 
gration, which began with Luftwaffe raids 
the night of last Sept. 7 and continued 
with only brief lulls until the grand cli- 
max on Dec. 29 when 100,000 bombs were 
dropped on the City, is made more con- 
vincing by illustrations of numerous oils, 
water colors, and drawings done by men 
and women in the Fire Service. Some of 
the artists are professionals, others mere 
amateurs who wanted to record the lurid 
splendors of that four-month flaming 
nightmare. 

The originals of these and other pictures 
produced by volunteer firemen in the lulls 
between alarms were seen at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington between 
July 18 and Aug. 11, attracting more 
than 100,000 visitors. Last week they went 
on view at the College Street Gallery in 





... and ‘Paternoster Row, in oil 


Toronto, where they will remain until 
Sept. 6. Thereafter, under the sponsorship 
of the 45 T. Eaton Co., Ltd., department 
stores in Canada, they will be seen in 
Montreal Sept. 15-27 and Toronto Oct. 
11-25. The pictures return to this country 
for a showing at the Museum of the City 
of New York beginning Nov. 6; later, 
stops on the Pacific Coast and in the Mid- 
west may be arranged. 

Like the Museum of Modern Art’s more 
elaborate exhibit of “Britain at War” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 2), which it excels in 
sincerity and vivid intensity if not in 
scope, “The Great Fire of London, 1940” 
is first-class propaganda. It is besides a 
passionate dramatization of the horrors of 
aerial warfare against the civilian popu- 
lation. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


No Lenins 


L. now appears that the chances of 
England’s turning violently to the left are 
less than they seemed to be a year ago. 
Despite the extremism of the Labor party’s 
declaration of policy in 1940 and despite 
the clamor of left-wing Americans the pos- 
sibility of “a revolution within a war” has 
grown dimmer. 

This does not mean that there has been 
any lessening of the radicalism of certain 
self-styled intellectuals in English labor 
circles. They still sing their songs of social 
change. But a closer inspection of the La- 
bor members of the Cabinet itself reveals 
that there, significantly, there is no mate- 
rial for flaming revolutionary leadership. 
And when such leadership is lacking, the 
danger of violent change is decidedly 
lessened. 

Bevin, Attlee, Morrison and the other 
Labor leaders are hard-working, loyal to 
the traditions of Parliamentary govern- 
ment and eager to carry on the war effort 
with a minimum of domestic reconstruc- 
tion. They do not seem to like the formula 
of “a revolution within a war.” There does 
not appear to be a Robespierre or a Lenin 
among them. 

Ernest Bevin, for instance, has been 
much publicized in this country by Harold 
Laski and others. He has been heralded as 
the true leader of a new order. It has been 
said over and over that he would be Prime 
Minister if “something should happen to 
Churchill.” But that is not the belief of 
people who know the political situation in 
England best. 

Before the war Bevin was little known 
outside of labor circles. He was not a mem- 
ber of Parliament. He had been secretary 
of the Transport and Service Workers 
Union which is said to be the Jargest union 
in the world. As such, he possessed great 
power. He possesses great power still, but 
not the capacity for political leadership. 
Although Bevin and Churchill now work 
effectively together in a common cause, 
Bevin’s union activities in the past twenty 
years have frequently been opposed by 
Churchill. Trade unionism is Bevin’s life, 
and he hates and wants to fight totalitar- 
ianism especially because it destroys trade 
unionism. In the course of that fight, he 
has shown himself to be a strong, steady, 
fundamentally conservative Labor leader, 
personally ambitious, but scarcely the man 
to wade through mobs to power. He is not 
only incapable of winning the enthusiasm 
of masses of the people but, as Patricia 
Strauss points out in her book, Bevin & 


Co.: “He has no time for political theories, 
and regards the Labor party as an annoy- 
ing necessity to the furtherance of the 
trade-union movement. He resists every 
effort of the political side of the move- 
ment to strengthen itself in relation to 
the trade-union side.” 

This is not the picture of a revolutionist. 
Such men are invaluable in emergencies, 
but they do not create emergencies. There 
is, of course, a leveling of fortunes in Eng- 
land and, in the peace to come, there will 
be an increasing effort to set up more fa- 
vorable conditions for labor. But that is 
not revolution. All this will disappoint 
Americans who believe in “a _ revolution 
within a war.” But it is reassuring to those 
who are determined to maintain a re- 
public here despite what may happen 
abroad. 





Tough Going 


F rom every side come reports of in- 
creasing tension and confusion in the de- 
fense organization in Washington. It is a 
fair guess that they will get worse before 
they get better. The appointment of Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman to report on the con- 
flict over priorities between the OPM and 
the OPACS is tacit recognition of one of 
the sharpest criticisms that has been made 
about the defense organization. But the 
critical reports suggest that there are trou- 
bles even deeper than the OPM-OPACS 
conflict. So the talk of reorganization in- 
evitably covers more ground. 

Unfortunately, the long-delayed reor- 
ganization begins to seem imminent just 
when it is necessary to convince the public 
that the defense agencies are doing all that 
is humanly possible to see that the amount 
of economic dislocation caused by the de- 
fense effort is being held down to a mini- 
mum. That the public’s spirits are low no 
one can doubt after reading last week’s 


_statements about morale by the President 


and Mr. Knudsen. And it is regrettable 
that reorganization should have been put 
off to the point where it coincides with the 
pinch the civilian population is beginning 
to feel. 

That pinch is showing itself in many 
ways other than rising prices. To begin 
with, scarcities of metal are becoming more 
severe. With the coming of those scarcities, 
we are beginning to see the fallacies that 
lay behind the expectations that our indus- 
trial plant could be made over in a few 
days to provide defense materials. It is 
true, of course, that American manufac- 
turing industries were built around the 


fabrication of metals. It is also true that 
they were developed to produce at great 
speed and in great quantities. But beyond 
the fact that they dealt in metals, tha 
they understood mass-production method; 
and that they were fast-moving, they had 
few points in common with the arma. 
ment-producing system the war effort re. 
quires. 

The American genius for working jy 
metals has built up a special kind of ciyj. 
lization here, and perhaps a somewhat brit. 
tle one. It ran to skyscrapers—almost ex. 
clusive with us—to automobiles, to house. 
hold appliances, farm machinery and so on, 
Our machinery has been specialized for 
the American scene, and its workers are 
specialized too. Shifting the men and the 
machines to the manufacture of the heavy 
material needed in the armament race 
means retooling, sometimes retraining and 
often shutdowns of plant while all this 
goes on. Some of the shifts are as vast and 
time-consuming as the job that Henry 
Ford tackled when he made his change 
from Model T to Model A. 

Then comes the discovery that since 
metals are scarce, the users who are not 
engaging in defense production will have 
to cut down their demands or even go 
without. And what is true of metals is true 
in some degree of other materials needed 
for defense. The result is more shutdowns, 
actual or threatened, in which small manv- 
facturers and their employes are _partic- 
ularly hard hit. 

Beyond this, the squeeze is being felt in 
ways anticipated by only a few. One of the 
most serious of them is a shortage of ex- 
ecutives, managers and supervisors. For 
over a year many of these men have been 
working feverishly, dealing with Washing- 
ton, with labor and with subcontractors at 
the very moment that they were being 
compelled both to plan and carry out 
enormous production changes and to begin 
training more men equipped to handle 
managerial jobs. Some of them are plainly 
showing the effects of these grueling 
months, and yet, in many cases, the 
new men who are being trained to re- 
lieve and supplement them are not yet 
prepared to take over. Strange as it may 
seem, then, the measure of improvement 
in the rate of armament production for 
some months to come will depend in no 
slight degree upon how much human be- 
ings can stand by way of overwork and 
nervous strain. 

In such circumstances, hardships are im- 
posed upon great numbers of the Amer- 
ican people. Irritated and more than a lit- 
tle bewildered, they give the appearance of 
apathy that prompts Mr. Knudsen to de- 
plore their failure to show “proper spirit’ 
in the defense effort. But it is important 
to remember that hardships are difficult 
for them to bear with fortitude when they 
believe that more efficient defense orgat- 
ization could somehow make the burden 
lighter. 
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FULL-COLOR REPRINTS te 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9.x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 3, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25#. 
Schenley Import Corp., 
New York City, Dept.’ 
(Officer illustrated to be 
included in Edition No. 4, 
soon to be published.) 















HONOURS OF 


The 10th Royal Hussars 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 


From its success at Warburg, in 1760, to its action 
in France and Flanders in 1914-18, the Standard of the 
10th Royal Hussars has been decorated with 
Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


Grand Prize, the Louisian. 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, ©& 






1904... . one of more is 

If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 

DEWAR’S White Label and soda . . . highball of the highlands. 
Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 

60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That's why, 
to gentlemen the world over, the order of the day .. . and 


night . . . is DEWAR’S White Label. Company... at ease! 
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White Label 8 years old 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 





a 


a 
ek, | Both 86.8 Proof BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 








Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 











VERA GILMER 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 


Help yourself to a Chesterfield 


and enjoy this Cooler, Milder, Better-Tasting 
Cigarette . . . with its right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 

So it’s easy to see why these friendly 
white packages are around wherever folks are 
having a good time. 

Everywhere you go... 
it’s have a Chesterfield 


Thy 4 


Copyright 1941, Liccrtt & Myers Tosacco Co. 








